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The High Gluten Flour That “ges 
Packs A High Profit Punch! ay 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the ‘ul i hit 
. successful ar u y- £—£ 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be va heen poe r pi Internationals z 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong a hs = rw a S 
7 ol arkers ise rn Lo f 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production pene pea nie db 
nai 5 . se aalta z a vo . — tional s £1 ‘ y AL ® 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tena hntinngesh igs BAKERY PROVED 
products with that extra sales punch! om sr okie 


IT'S A FACT: more of the 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 


a flour as can be made from excellent wheat 

















by the most scientific and careful milling 
methods ...in short, as good a flour as you 
can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





| 113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE | 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


as FLOUR VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 




















You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 


| 
Or receive better service e Or be in better hands | GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


Founded 1862 

















KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 








DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 
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top quality milling wheat. . . 
X-rayed 
for your- protection 
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Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills... . DANNEN MILLS INC D 
. . . Our 22 million bushel J a 


storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


ANNEN 


St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas Ci'y Omaha 
1009 Corby Bldg 1039 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Adams 3-6/6! Phone Grand |-471? Phone Market 6616 
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magpretcaechepe STEPPED-END BAGS 


A self-sealing multiwall that stops ‘slow leaks’! 


Here's a revolutionary new multiwall for shipping powdered, 
pelletized, and granular materials! A new stepped-end valve 
and closure design perfected by Olin Mathieson kraft packaging 
engineers eliminates ‘blow-backs’ and messy spills during 
filling, reduces escape of fines’, speeds your packaging 
operation, and protects against seepage during shipment! 
Investigate this new stepped-end feature today...also 
available in the new Olin Mathieson Skid-Master nonskid bag! 


Packaging Division, P. O. Box 488, West Monroe, Louisiana. 


N * PACKAGING DIVISION 
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GRINDING ROLLS—A description 
of modern methods 
turing grinding rolls by the centri- 
fugal casting process, including 
use of supersonic testing appliances 
for detecting internal defects with- 
out destruction of the material 
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of manufac- 


PROCESS — C. J. Patterson Co. 
recently placed in full operation 
its new ‘'Ful-Flavor' fermentation 
process at its Albuquerque, N.M., 
plant. How the process is working 
out is described on 
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FLOUR EXPORTS—U.S. flour ex- 
ports of 35,318,960 cwt. for the 
crop year 1958-59 set a new record 
since the postwar crisis period, ac- 
cording to compilations by the ex- 
port department of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation 
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SEAWAY INSPECTION—The deci- 
sion by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to make available fed- 
eral grain inspectors for inspection 
of U.S. grains moving through Ca- 
nadian ports on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway has provoked strong re- 
sistance from the organized grain 
trade 
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CCC VIEWPOINT — Clarence D. 


Palmby, vice president, Commodi- 


ty Credit Corp., comments on re- 
cent statements implying that all 
criticism of the barter program 
stems from restrictions placed by 
CCC on the export of agricultural 
commodities 
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INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for July, 1959 
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ONE LOAF OF WHITE 
(PISTACHIO, PLEASE) 


LONDON—British bakery firms 
are now producing a new product— 
multi-colored bread—which may, if 
successful, eventually lead to house- 
wives coining such new bits of con- 
versation as, “Looking at the world 
through rose-colored pumpernickel,” 
or “Make mine one loaf of whole 
wheat, yellow, to match my new tea 
service.” On the serious side, bakeries 
are making bread that is colored 
green, yellow, apricot, pink and white. 
Tests are also being made on flavored 
bread, such as banana, strawberry 
and cheese and onion. According to 
trade sources, the experiment is 
based on American lines, the idea 
being that housewives will be able 
to buy bread to match their new 
tablecloths. The new “Rainbow 
Bread” uses protein enriched dough; 
all that is added is vegetable coloring 
of the kind usually used in cooking. 
Flavored bread, too, may be accept- 
able to mothers, some of whom re- 
port that their children would eat 
the colored bread in hunks without 
any butter or jam. In Liverpool, re- 
portedly, the new type of bread has 
the backing of Prof. Andrew Semple, 
the city’s medical officer of health, 
who favors the idea of encouraging 
children to eat more bread. 
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Industry Data from Storage Study 
Would Provide Basis for New UGSA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Spurred by the 
House agriculture committee, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
pressing forward with its contem- 
plated field cost survey of grain 
storage costs by commercial ware- 
housemen. USDA plans to send 120 
men into the field to ask storage 
men to submit confidential com- 
pany data on which the department 
may build some working basis for 
determining storage costs when a 
renewal of the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement is considered in 
July, 1960 


USDA recently submitted to its 
warehouse industry advisory com- 
mittee a tentative draft of the pro- 
questionnaire, which 
USDA hopes warehousemen will an- 
swer, but it is now understood that 
this form has been withdrawn and is 
to be revised to meet possible objec- 
tions by the Bureau of the Budget 

USDA has been under attack by 
House agriculture committee Demo- 
crats, charging that it has been mak- 
ing storage agreements under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
which cannot be justified on the basis 


posed survey 
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of cost per unit of grain held by the 
warehousemen 

The questionnaire, as proposed 
originally, is an eight-page document 
It contains questions on occupancy 
record by commodity and acquisition 
and disposition of grain, including 
grain merchandised, feed grinding 
and mixing, custom drying and clean- 
ing, grain handled only for Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. shipments, grain han 
dled only for other customers, stored 
grain shipped against CCC loading 
orders and other activities not in- 
volving storage 

The original questionnaire also in- 
cludes requests for the gross reve- 
nue received for each of these func- 
tions as Well as a break-down of com- 
plete operating costs 

Secrecy Problem 

There is the belief among sources 
in government and trade circles that 
any government—controlled by either 
a Democratic or Republician admin- 
istration—cannot be relied upon to 
hold sacred or confidential the type 
of information that USDA hopes to 
obtain from warehousemen 

USDA officials aware of this ap- 
prehension say they are being at- 
tacked by hostile congressional 
sources on the grounds that USDA 
know what storage costs 
may be and it is now seeking aid 
from the grain warehouse industry 
to provide a guide industry 
reports 

Past experience with government 
pledges of secrecy have been found 
to be of little value. A somewhat 
naive trade concept is that such re- 
ports may be made if the USDA in- 
vestigators will certify that such in- 
formation will only be used by USDA 
in its compilation of cost studies and 
immediately destroyed 

What is essentially involved, trade 
sources say, is a breach of faith on 
the part of the federal government 
In the past, USDA urged and pro- 
moted an increase in expansion of 
government storage. Now it appears 
that storage facilities have expanded 
far in huge government 
stocks of grain 


does not 


from 


excess ol 


It appears that what Congress is 
really saying to USDA is this: Now 
that you are in an excess supply sit- 
uation of storage, it’s time to drive 
under provi- 
sions of the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement 


down storage charges 


It can be observed that Secretary 
Benson is in no small part responsi- 
ble for this condition, since his per- 
haps unwise front office went all out 
on a campaign in urban areas to show 
that the annual cost of storage of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities was 
now in excess of a billion dollars a 
year. This billion dollar slogan has 
now become a household estimate 

Congress leveled its charges at 
USDA witnesses before its hearings 
on farm legislation, asking what they 
have to knock down storage costs 
USDA officials recently said that 
now, since they are in a better ne- 
gotiating position, storage 
changes may be necessary in the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement next 
year. What this must mean is that 
the USDA was taken in by the ware- 
house industry when 
acutely tight two years ago, but now 
it wants to drive a hard bargain un- 
der the push of Congress to reduce 
grain storage rates 


some 


storage was 
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Weather Modification in North America 


WORLD WITHOUT WATER — drinkable, 
Fee life-giving, crop-growing water—would 
be a world without people. It follows that he 
who could control water would rule the earth 
For years now, attempts have been made to modi- 
fy the weather, primarily to induce rain, and 
control is a concomitant part of the objective 

An ample water supply is necessary for agri- 
culture; it is necessary for the provision of much 
of the electrical power upon which industry de- 
pends; wars, between people, tribes and nations, 
have been fought over water rights, be they 
water holes or rivers 

Atmospheric changes contribute in the fluctua- 
tions which determine the pattern of markets 
in agricultural commodities. Water, or the lack 
of it, affects the price of flour and bread today, 
tomorrow and the next day. It determines the 
price of meat and other staples 

Paradoxical as it may seem in this day and 
age of surpluses, weather modification—the ability 
to control the climate—is important to the North 
American grain grower because he needs water 
to make a living from the soil he tills. Drouth 
has wrought evil throughout the length and 
breadth of the continent at one time or another 
and the term “dust bowl" has become synonymous 
with evil 

Equally evil is a superabundance of water as 
witness the present plight of the Formosans where 
floods have wreaked havoc throughout the island 

Another facet of weather modification, of wide 
importance to the grain grower, is hail suppres- 
sion, an area which is still the subject of close 
study and continuing experiment. On the night 
of Aug. 10-11, farmers in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


saw their corn and soybeans badly damaged by 
hailstones ranging in size from peas to golf balls, 
and their expected incomes for this year dimin- 
ished overnight. This is a story repeated through- 
out the world at crop growing time. Valuable 
moisture in the wrong form is as evil as no 
moisture at all 

Man is so subject to the hazards of nature 
and the vagaries of the weather—consider the 
havoc wrought by the late arrival of the monsoon 
in India or the high river waters on this conti- 
nent—-that the scientists must be encouraged to 
pay even more attention to weather modification 
Climatic control, indeed, might be the key to 
victory in a future war. The problem goes way 
beyond the realm of agriculture, out into the 
stratosphere and ionosphere 


v Vv v 

Already, considerable work has been done in 
the U.S. and Canada on the subject. The Searle 
Grain Co. of Winnipeg, Canada, in its valuable 
Grain Market Features Letter, recently published 
a series of articles on weather modification. For 
the first time, as far as we are aware, there has 
been brought together a summary of the most 
important of the official reports and _ studies 
published in the U.S. and Canada on the subject 
To W. G. Malaher, director of Searle’s research 
department, to his company officials, and to the 
Meteorological Branch of the Department of 
Transport in Toronto we are indebted for permis- 
sion to publish this series in The Miller. We be- 
lieve it to be worthwhile reading for those engaged 
in the production of grain, flour and bread, The 
first part of the series appears on page 14 of 
this issue 


The Hundredweight Rears Its Head Again 


NCE AGAIN, the revolutionaries are con- 
spiring to kill the bushel and enthrone the 
hundredweight as the unit of measure for grain 


It is an old battle and one from which the hundred- 
weight emerged bloodied but unbowed last year 


In the near future, a national committee for 
trading by weight will go into session to finalize 
strategy. The National Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture is acting as “catalyst” 
in the effort and several organizations are repre- 
sented in the group. But there are some surprising 
omissions from the list, including some organiza- 
tions which fervently oppose the proposed switch 
If this committee is allowed to father the change, 
then the child would be born out of wedlock and 
we cannot see a government of high moral probity 
accepting the legitimacy of such a birth 

Nevertheless, the ponents of the change 
and they include some of the nation’s leading 

' 


grain men—must remain alert to this nocturnal 


activity 

Entering the lists in critical vein is the power- 
ful and influential voice of the Scale Journal, a 
trade magazine, which recently editorialized: “It 
is just unthinkable to a grain man that the system 
that has stood the test f time for well over 100 
years should suddenly be outlawed. There is no 
law against buying or selling grain by the hundred- 
weight any more than there is a law against using 
the metric system in its handling 

The publication continued We doubt that 


even the most zealous reformers would openly 


advocate the outlawing of all weights and meas- 
ures systems except the metric. Yet when we were 
asked to use the pages of the Scale Journal to 
help outlaw the bushel, we are told that the real 
objective was compulsory adoption of the metric 
system! What we could never quite get through 
our head was just where any change in the stan- 
dard would fit into the problem of the weights 
and measures official securing more accurate 
weights and measures. It is a reform measure and 
outside the proper sphere of weights and measures 
officials.” 

We agree with the conclusion reached by the 
Scale Journal's editorial writer. It is pertinent to 
stress, also, the strategy now revealed by the 
f the case for the hundredweight in 


progenitors « 
their approach to the magazine when endeavoring 
to secure support for the change. The real objective 
is the compulsory adoption of the metric system 
We have no quarrel with that, but we doubt very 
much the sincerity of the argument 

The metric system is being drawn into the 
coxrtroversey as a wedge and nothing more. Its 
o>ect is to haze the people and the government 
at one and the same time 

The issue is, or should be, out of government 
influence at the present time. The controversy 
must be debated by the traders themselves, In 
the final analysis, the government may come In 
as an arbitrator to quell revolution, but for offi- 
cials to take on the role of “catalyst” is going 
far beyond the functions of government officials 
employed as servants by a democratic people 
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Wheat Futures 
Trading Complaint 
Involves K.C. Men 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued the 
following statement concerning an 
investigation by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority of trading in the 
March and May, 1959, wheat futures 
at Chicago, and a resultant adminis- 
trative proceeding under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, involving 
Henry H. Cate and John J. Buterin 
of Kansas City, and E. F. Hutton & 
Co, a registered futures commission 
merchant: 

“A complaint under the Commodi- 
ty Exchange Act issued July 30, 1959, 
charged that Henry H. Cate and John 
J. Buterin manipulated the prices of 
March and May, 1959, wheat futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
deceived customers in connection 
with these operations. Respondents 
Cate and Buterin will have opportuni- 
ty to answer the charges at a hearing 
scheduled to be held in New York, 

“The complaint also charged E. F 
Hutton & Co., as the employer of 
Cate and Buterin, with responsibilits 
for the alleged manipulation by its 
employees. Hutton, admitting no vio 
lation of the act, and asserting ‘with- 
out contradiction’ that the company 
at no time traded for its own account 
in 1959 Chicago March or May wheat 
futures, waived hearing and agreed 
to a consent disposition of the com- 


plaint by USDA's Judicial Officer 
Thomas J. Flavin 
“The order agreed to was issued 


by the Judicial Officer Aug. 4. It pro- 
vides that if, after complaint, notice 
and hearing, E. F. Hutton & Co 
should be found to have violated the 
Commodity Exchange Act within one 
year from the date of the order, a 
supplemental order may be issued, 
suspending Hutton’s registration as a 
registered futures commission mer- 
chant for a period of 30 days.”’ 


——BREAO OF LIFE 


Veteran Grain Man, 


John S. Harper, Dies 


PORTLAND—John S. Harper, 73, 
a veteran of Pacific Northwest grain 
circles, died recently while at work 
His death occurred while he was rid- 
ing an elevator in the Board of Trade 
building here. Mr. Harper was asso- 
ciated with Tokyo Foods Co., import- 
ers and exporters, a position he as- 


S THe STarr 


sumed following his retirement from 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., where he 
had been grain export manager. Born 


in Maple Creek, Sask., he went to 
Seattle in 1904 and there became as- 
sociated with the grain trade on the 
Pacific Coast. He was with Balfour 
Guthrie Co. from 1907 until 1930, 
when he went to Farmers’ National 
Grain Assn. In 1937 he joined ADM 
in Portland 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF ‘ re 
RYE EXPORTS DOWN 
WINNIPEG—Canada has exported 
only 1,301,000 bu. of rye in the Aug.- 
June period of the 1958-59 crop year, 
compared to 2,217,000 bu. in the same 
months a year ago, according to lat- 


est figures released by the statistics 


branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. In the current year, 192.,- 
000 bu. went to the U.S., while none 
moved in that direction a year ago 
Seven countries imported Canadian 
rye in the period under review. Ger- 
many took 507,000 bu.; United King- 
dom, 219,000 bu., and Norway, 159,- 


000 bu 





James L. Everhart 


BAKING MIX SALES — dames L. 
Everhart has been named sales man- 
ager of baking mixes for the flour di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. He Ralph E. Gay- 
lord, who recently moved up to the 
new position of director of bakery 
relations for the division. In making 
the announcement, W. A. Lohman, 
Jr., company vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the flour division, 
said that Mr. Everhart will be re- 
sponsible for sales of mixes to bak- 
eries and also to institutions, hotels, 
restaurants, industrial plants and 
similar facilities that normally do 
their own baking. Mr. Everhart 
joined General Mills in 1957. He has 
more than 10 years of experience in 
bakery flour and baking mix sales, 
and has been assistant to the 
manager of baking mixes since mid- 
1958. 


succeeds 


sales 





TOLEDO SHIPPING UP 
TOLEDO, OHIO—-A total of 67 
boats of grain was loaded out of the 
port of Toledo so far this season, 
compared to 21 boats for the corres- 
ponding period a year Volume 
this year through July totaled 6,965,- 
139 bu., compared to 3,154,496 bu. in 
the same period of 1958. Practically 
all of the grain went for export 
pects are for continued heavy 
loadings for the the 


ago 


Pros- 
boat 


balance of year 
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Grain Trade Opposes Federal 
Inspection at Canadian Ports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The decision 


by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to make available federal 
grain inspectors for inspection of 


U.S. grains moving through Cana- 
dian ports on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway provoked strong re- 
sistance the organized grain 
trade. 


has 
from 


The basis of 
a recent W 


is that at 
shington meeting on this 
issue, the vernment officials paid 
Virtually no attention to a proposal 
by the Buffalo Corn Exchange that 
it was prepared to conduct grade cer- 
tifications of U.S. grain exports 
through Canadian ports under li- 
censed gt inspectors, subject to 
USDA federal 


this protest 


grain inspectors 
The organized grain trade, acting 
through the National Grain Trade 


Council, has now taken a firm opposi- 


tion officially to USDA in a letter to 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, calling his attention to the 
devious methods used in making this 


decision as to method of inspection 


NGT‘ er the signature of Wil- 
liam Ff srooks, president, says that 
USDA ! s undertaken to use pro 


visicns of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act 1946, wherein they may use 
federal inspectors for federal grading 
of agricultural commodities outside 
the provisions and controls of the U.S 
Grain Standards Act, which primarily 
limits the use of its inspectors to areas 
within limits of the continental U.S 
Complaint Explained 
This eans to NGTC and its 


component members an invasion of 


the U.S. Grain Standards Act, and a 
potential threat that through the 
device of the AMA of 1946, these in- 
spectors may bypass the standards 


under the old law, and possibly may 
ultimately turn out licensed inspec- 
tors of U.S. grains at interior mar- 
kets to be replaced by federally-li- 
censed inspectors who may not be 
bound by the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act 

In fact, what NGTC is saying is 
that USDA has opened the door to 





iT BULK 


FUR TOWEST VIRGINIA 


1000 18S FROM GENERAL MILLS Inc. 50 7 ONS 


FIRST BULK SHIPMENT—A first for t! 
W. Va., took place recently when the firm 
flour from an Airslide car. Pictured, left 
Nestor, General Mill c.; M. N. 


eral manager; Tom 


Martz, production manager, and H. E. Ke 





ettering Baking Co., Fairmont, 
eived its first shipment of bulk 
ight: James R. Kettering, gen- 
Cullen, GMI; Ralph 
g, founder of the baking firm. 





US 


Grain 
re-reading of 
the AMA of 1946, it may be concluded 


down or 


Act 


break 


Standards 


repeal the 
From a 


that USDA can do virtually 
spection service 

Investigation of the background of 
this rump decision by possibly poorly- 
informed administrative officers of 
USDA in the marketing division in- 
dicates that there is numerically 
more opposition to the Canadian port 
inspection decision than its propo- 
nents. But it was taken abruptly and 
unthinkingly perhaps, or possibly 
supported by the various state wheat 
leagues which believe they can drive 
through permissive standards for 
grain exports under Public Law 480, 
which would bypass the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act 


Reversal Possible 


any in- 


There is a strong bloc within USDA 
which now believes that the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the mar- 
keting regulatory division will ulti- 
mately be compelled to reverse the 
recent decision, and that such offers 
as that of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
may have to be accepted 


Additional opposition has come from 


the House Merchant Marine commit 
tee, a body hitherto unsuspected as 
having views on the matter. At an in- 
formal hearing, the committee de 
manded that USDA officials explain 
their decision and, moreover, that 
they rescind the action. Committee 
members insisted that the decision 
was made is a result of political 
pressure emanating from the Middle 
West 

The legality of the action has also 
been challenged by John H. Fraser 
representing the Delaware Port Au 
thority and Atlantic and Gulf ports 
Mr. Fraser asserts that the use of 
federal grain inspectors on the sea- 
way is illegal since the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act gives U.S. inspectors 


outside the con- 
the U.S. Officials 
again before the 


no authority to act 
tinental limits of 

ire slated to ippear 
committee shortly 


Officials Deny 
Flour Inclusion 


In UAR Contract 


WASHINGTON Officials at the 
US. Department of Agriculture say 
that, as far as they are 
have been given to U.S 
200 
Public 
nited 


aware, no 
instructions 
negotiators for the 
000 tons of wheat 
Law 480 a 
Arab Republic 

The report iined 
the trading floor of the 
Board of Trade week 
not vet been substantiated 
USDA officials 
substantial 


inclusion of 
flour in the 
greement with the lI 
circulation on 
Kansas City 
but 


Certainly 


last has 


issert. no instructions 


to include a quantity ol 


wheat flour in the UAR deal had been 
riven up to Aug. 7 

If the report of the contemplated 
purchase ji correct, it would be a 
bearish factor on the millfeed mat 
ket 

Meanwhile officials have con 
firmed earlier reports (The Millet 
Aug. 4, page 50) that soft red wheat 
procurement by UAR would amount 
to about 10 of the $57 million vol 
ume of the wheat requirement. This 
would amount to about 100,000 tons 
or 10 cargoes on the basis of current 
price levels 
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Best Since Crisis Period: 





1958-59 Crop Year Flour Exports 


Set New Record at 


WASHINGTON—U:S. flour ex- 
ports of 35,318,960 ecwt. for the 
crop year 1958-59 set a new record 
since the postwar Crisis period, ac- 
cording to a compilation made by 
the export department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. This fig- 
ure compared with 34,208,101 ewt. 
for 1957-58 and 31,509,543 ewt. for 


1956-57. 


Of the record total of 35,318,069 
ewt, regular flour exports, largely 
commercial trade, accounted for 27,- 


035,631 cewt, and flour for foreign re 


lief programs totaled 8,283,782 cwt 
Totals for the two types of exports 
in 1957-58 were 26,790,455 ewt. and 
7.507.646 cwt respectivels 
Shipments of durum wheat flour 
ind semolina for 1958-59, at 238,782 
cw imounted to a sizeable increase 
over a year ago when total exports 
were 174,987 ewt. Figures for durum 
wheat flour and semolina are not in 
cluded in the regular flour export 
total Neither are prepared flour 
NiiX¢ and ( ther sp cial catervories 


Total Production 
otal mill production of flour dur- 


ing the fiscal year was reported at 
17,754,000 ewt which is also the 
largest rind since 1948-49. A year 
ivo the total grind was reported at 


40,507,000 cwt. and two years ago 
it 236,971,000 cwt 

Flour movement during 1958-59, in 
term ot wheat was equivalent to 
82.3 million bushels or 18.5% of the 
total U.S. shipments of wheat includ 
i flour, which was reported at 
143.8 million bushels, While total ex 


during the year, at 


were increased some 


port of wheat 


S61.518.000 bu 


35,318,960 Cwt. 


58, reflect the impact of new wheat 
flour mills in such countries as Vene- 
zuela, Haiti and Guatemala, as well 
as the special program for Brazil in 
1958 whcih accounted for a sizeable 
quantity last year. An encouraging 
note is the steady increase in ship- 
ments of flour to Colombia which had 
almost dropped out of the world flour 
market a few years ago. There were 
sizeable increases for Europe and 
Asia and exports to the African con- 
tinent almost doubled in volume com- 
pared with the previous year. In ad- 
dition to the four countries (Cuba, 
Venezuela, Netherlands and the Phil- 
ippines) which have been importing 1 
million or more cwt. for many years 
five other countries passed the mil- 
lion ewt. level in 1958-59, namely, the 
U.K., Vietnam, Saudi Arabia, Ceylon 


and Egypt. Other countries near the 
million ewt. level were Japan, Ni- 
geria and Lebanon. (Detailed statis- 


tics on page 31.) 


BREAC S THE STAFF r ire 


New Grain Handling 
Firm Opens in Idaho 


NEZPERCE, IDAHO—A new grain 
handling concern, Nezperce Storage 
Co., is now in operation. T. E. Robin- 
son is president; Joe Lux, vice presi- 
dent, and L. J. Gregory, manager 


The new business will operate the 
grain elevators which had _ been 
leased since 1956 by the Nezperce 


Miles Inghram, own- 
terminated his 


Processing Co 
er of that business, 
lease on July 1 

The two elevators and jack bins of 
the new company have a storage ca- 
pacity of 640,000 bu. Storage and 





what over the figure of 323,082,000 merchandising of grains and peas will 
bu. for the previous year, they were be the principal business of the com 
till considerably below the 474,895, pany 
000 bu. which moved in 1956-57. On Both Mr. Robinson and Mr. Lux 
the other hand, total flour shipments are long time residents of Nezperce 
continued the upward trend, again re The former at one time operated the 
flecting the eneral stability of ex tobinson Elevator Co., and both he 
ports in the form of flow and Mr. Lux, a prominent farmer, 
Decreases in commercial shipments have since had an interest in a Nez- 
to North and Central America and perce warehouse operation. Mr. Greg- 
the Caribbean and to South America ory is from Bend, Ore. He has been 
during the year, compared with 1957 engaged in grain handling since 1939 
U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 
June, 1959 
Wholly Wholly 
Country or area U.S. Country or area U.S. 
cwt. cwt. 
5,093 Italy 58,650 
1 3,766 Turkey 54 
British Hondura 7160 Lebanon 140,108 
E! Sa 21,705 Jordan 8,845 
H 3,242 9 Kuwait 11,257 
N } 1388 Saudi Arabia 122,218 
ta R 8.693 Arabian Peninsula States 4,000 
y Reput 25.039 Bahre 498 
Zz India 730 
t 282 Pakistan 44.800 
87 399 Thailand 1,700 
H 149 Vietnam 98,795 
Reput 5,738 British Malaya 950 
, 1 Windw 642 Philippines 144,900 
Bart 4.616 Korea 50,412 
t 35,290 Hong Kong 6,125 
N Ant 3,073 Singapore 1,590 
t 85,051 Japan 115,025 
V 8.996 Nansei and Nanpo Islands 3,000 
h 29 091 Ceylon 207,900 
9,729 Southern Asia 605 
5 049 Egypt 1,156,177 
R 49 588 Ghana 18,486 
h 3799 Nigeria 37,092 
ela 9.6 British West Africa 2,405 
Swede D Madeira Islands 235 
Norway 23.454 Angola 399 
U.K 06.878 West Portuquese Africa 647 
Nethe $8 4 Liberia 1,256 
Belgiu xemt ) 36 Belgian Congo 30,094 
Fre 3 Others 10,760 
West y 
Aust 7,625 $ 3,295,578 
Portug 3.26 
piled by the Wash Office, M t Federat from official U.S. sources 














Ralph E. Gaylord 


IN NEW GMI POST—Ralph E. Gay- 
lord has been named to the newly- 
created director of bakery 
relations for the flour division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. (See The Miller, Aug. 
4, 1959, page 7.) Mr. Gaylord 
manager of bakery mixes for 
the flour division and has headed the 
institutional products operations of 
the company since 1954. 


post of 


has 
been 





Indonesia Issued 
PL 480 Flour 


Authorization 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance to Indonesia of authoriza- 
tions to purchase $5,770,000 worth of 
wheat flour (including certain trans- 


portation costs) from U.S. suppliers 
under Title I of Public Law 480 
Authorization 34-22 provides for 


the purchase of approximately 54,000 
metric tons of wheat flour in 
Flour milled from red durum 
or durum wheat of the subclasses 
hard amber durum, amber durum, 
and durum will not be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Flour exported must have 


bags 
wheat 


been milled in the U.S. from domes- 
tically produced wheat 
Contracts made between Aug. 11 


and Nov. 30 will be eligible for finan- 
cing under the authorization De- 
livery will be to importer c.&f. or 
c.i.f. Indonesian ports or f.a.s. ves- 
sei, U.S. ports. Shipments from the 
U.S. must be made between Aug. 11 
and Dec. 31. 


August 11, 1959 


USDA Analyzes 
Mill Competition 
On Pacific Slope 


WASHINGTON—Factors influenc- 
ing competition among flour mills on 
the Pacific Slope are described in a 
marketing research report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Researchers of USDA's Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service reported a de- 
cline in the proportion of flour pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest. This, 
they found, was due to a combination 
of causes, including: 

1. Heavy exports of wheat from the 
area, increasing the price of local 
wheat. 

2. Possible effects of price supports 
on the trend toward the production 
of lower-quality, higher-yielding vari- 
eties of wheat in the Pacific North- 
west. 

3. Increases in transportation 
charges that reduce sales of flour in 
distant eastern markets and southern 
California. 

1. A weaker demand for flour by- 
products in the Pacific Northwest 
than in other Pacific Slope 
especially California. 

Attention was also called to a gen- 
eral decline in the domestic consump- 
tion of soft white wheat for the en- 
tire nation, and the fact that much 
of the flour produced in the Pacific 
Northwest requires a blend of ship- 
ped-in higher protein wheat. To the 
extent that higher protein wheat is 
imported from outside, the importance 


states, 


of the export and price-support fac- 
tors relating to the cost of locally- 
grown white wheat, of course, de- 


creases, it was pointed out in the re- 
port. 

The study covers competitive re- 
lationships among flour mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona 

A copy of the report, “Factors In- 
fluencing Competition Among Flour 
Mills in the Pacific Slope States,” 
Marketing Research Report No. 362 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C 


BREAC S THE STAFF F LIFE 


NEW STORAGE BUILDING 

WARDEN, WASH.—Vern Karber, 
manager of the Odessa Trading Co 
Warden branch, announced that con- 
struction has begun on a pole struc- 
ture, 80 x 194 ft., next to the firm's 
elevator on the north side of Mil- 
waukee Railroad. The new structure 
will be used for all types of storage 
The building will have an elevator leg 
and pit for loading and unloading. It 
will be a pole building with metal on 
the outside and a cement floor 





Undesirable Wheat Varieties Listed 
By USDA; 20% Bu. Loan Penalty Set 


WASHINGTON—For another year 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
named undesirable wheat varieties 
which will be penalized by a 20% bu 


discount under the loan pro:;ram for 
the 1960 crop 
This discount is the same which 


prevailed for the 1959 crop year. Even 
if such undesirable 
high enough protein content to quali- 
fy for premiums, such premiums will 
not apply 

Here are the discountable varieties 

Hard red winter—Blue Jacket, Ache 
(except in Utah and Idaho), Chief- 
kan, Cimarron, Early Blackhull, Kan 


varieties show a 


King, Kharkof MC 22, New Chief, 
Pawnee, Sel. 33, Purkof, Red Chief 
Red Hull, Red Jacket, Stafford, Wa- 
satch (except in Utah, Idaho and 
Colorado) and Yogo 

Hard red spring—C.T. 231, Gasser 
Henry (except in Wisconsin, Ore- 
gon and Washington), Kinney, Pre 


mier, Progress, Russell (except in 
Wisconsin), Spinkcota and Sturgeon 


White—Fiftyfold, Florence, Gree- 
son, Rex and Sonora 

Soft red winter—Kan Queen, Kaw 
vale, Nured and Seabreeze 

Durum—Golden Ball, Peliss and 


Pentad. 
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Rate-Cutting War 
On Great Lakes 


Shipping Fear 
pping Feared 

MONTREAL—The possibility of a 
price-cutting war on Great Lakes 
shipping has been reported from 
Montreal following the withdrawal of 
three West German shipping lines 
from the international conferences 
responsible for shipping on the Great 
Lakes. 

Since the conferences set freight 
rates for all member lines, the with- 
drawal of the West German lines 
was taken to mean that they planned 
to undercut conference rates in a bid 
to get more cargoes bound for inland 
ports. 

The’ three 
Amerika Line; 
of Bremen, and the Ernst 
of Hamburg. 

It was not known whether the 
West German lines also planned to 
quit two eastbound conferences which 
rates for moving from 
Great Lakes ports 


lines are Hamburg- 
North German Lloyd 
Russ Line 


set cargoes 


Cargill’s Civil Suit 
Against CCC Dismissed 
With $61,000° Payment 


MINNEAPOLIS—A_ $244,000 civil 
suit brought by Cargill, Inc., M’nne- 
apolis, against the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been dismissed by Federal 
Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye. A stipu- 
lation in the dismissal provides that 
CCC pay Cargill $61,000 

The suit was brought as a result 
of Cargill's purchase of flaxseed from 
the CCC at the then world price under 
the government's export program 

After processing the flax into lin- 
seed oil, Cargill sold the oil to Inter- 
Oceanic Commodities Corp., New 
York, for export to western Europe 

Shortly after the oil was loaded at 
Port Cargill for shipment to New Or- 
leans in May, 1957, the barge ran 
aground in the Minnesota River 
Some oil was lost and water damaged 
other sections of the hold 

Weeks after the incident, Cargill 
was billed by CCC at the higher do- 
mestic price for the flax on the 
grounds that the oil shipment, due to 
the damaged barge, failed to meet 
the quality standards required under 
the export program 

Cargill contended that the oil had 
been processed and sold to Inter- 
Oceanic, and was out of its control 
at the time of the river mishap 


S THE STAFF F re 


Notwithstanding, Cargill paid the 
full domestic price for the flax and 
later sued to recover the $244,000, 


which represented the difference be- 
tween the domestic and world price 
of the shipment 

SREAC 


S THE STAFF Fr re 


William Gassler, Norris 


Superintendent, Dies 


CHICAGO William Gassle1 
perintendent of the Norris Grain Co 
and a founder of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents, died 
recently 

Mr. Gassler was national president 
of GEAPS from 1934 to 1935, and has 
also served as Chicago GEAPS presi- 
dent. He was said to be a consistent 
worker in all GEAPS problems, con- 
tributing greatly to its development 
ind growth 

A Masonic funeral was held for 
Mr. Gassler at Tews Funeral Home 
in Chicago on Aug. 10 


Su- 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—Private estimates on 


the current wheat crop made by 
C. M. Galvin, Francis I. Dupont & 
Co., Chicago, as of Aug. 1 and re- 
leased Aug. 5, indicate reductions 


on both winter and spring wheats, 
as compared with the July 1 com- 
pilations made by the federal Crop 
Reporting Board. In the 
winter wheat, the decrease amount- 


case of 





ed to 18 million bushels, and on 
spring wheats, eight million bush 
els, 
The grand total for winter and 
spring whe combined at 1,128,000 
000 bu., « pared with last year's 
total of 1,462,218,000 bu. As a matter 
John F. Fennell of fact, th vears total wheat crop 
is ae bushels less than the 
SECRETARY—John F. Fennell will inter wheat production of the pre 
join Nebraska Consolidated Mills ceding vé lone 
Co., Omaha, about Aug. 15 as secre- Furt! vate of curvent wheat 
tary of the firm. Mr. Fennell is pres- crop pr be an chintee tear Bie. Gal 


ently secretary-treasurer and a direc- 





a : : Vin, and t wheat supply situation 
tor of Storz Brewing Co., Omaha. He... reveais te titerentins 
became associated with Storz in 1953 fact that en though the crop that 
when he was appointed house coun-  Qi)) }.. | ested in 1959 is about 335 
sel. He had previously been associated million bushels below the one binned 
with John M. Gilchrist & Co., ac- in 1958 e combination of the cu 
countants, J. A. Mactier, president of — ....; prospective crop of 1,128,000,000 
Nebraska Consolidated, said Mr. Fen- plus flicial carryover figure of 
nell’s appointment as secretary will 1 277.000.000 bu.. has created a situa 
permit R. W. Clemons, who has been 4), | vhich the total supply of 
serving as both secretary and treas-  )..; ld and new crop togethet 
urer, to devote more time to financial this year is actually about 60 million 
management of the firm. bushe than on July 1 last 
— ‘ veal 

. ‘ ° . Soft Winter Wheat 
Olympia Floating For t X main soft winter wheat 
Grain Storage Ends producing states as a group, Mr. Gal 

vin shows estimates of (,900,000 Du 

OLYMPIA, WASH.— The last Lib less than last month's vernment 
erty ship-load of grain based at con ‘tion, with the cuts largely 
Olympia Reserve Fleet has been tak- con trated in Ohio, Indiana, Illi 
en to Seattle for transfer to storage nois d Michigat 
bunkers ashore, ending the “floating” k he hard winter wheat group 
grain storage business in Olympia Mr. ¢ n's figure is about four mil 
The empty vessel, called the Justo lion hels below last month { 
Arosemema, was returned to Olym- ficial determination, the decreases bt 
pia following discharge of its cargo ing Texas and Oklahoma 
Originally a total of 65 Liberty ships For the spring wheat group of the 
loaded with grain were docked neat nortnw tern states, he differs rather 
Gull Harbor as a result of the surplus mats from last month's govern 
grain storage program carried on by ment estimates; instead of showing 
Commodity Stabilization Service of furt leterioration during July, h 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture figu how increases of more than 
The program started in March, 1954 17 1 n bushels above the U.S. De 
and came about because of a lack of part f Agriculture fi re for 
shoreside storage sites in the coun- July I this instance, North Da 
try kot inted for 10 million bushel 








D. N. League C. W. Thornto H. A. Gilford 
APPOINTMENTS—Interstate Bakeries Cor as announced three new ap- 
pointments. Clarke W. Thornton has been vd as a director, filling the 
vacancy created by the recent death of R le Weber, an Interstate vice 
president. Mr. Thornton is also vice presid if finance. Daniel N. League 
was appointed secretary of Interstate and irry A. Gilford as assistant 


secretary. Mr. Gilford is also chief staff co head of the legal and tax 


departments, and assistant treasurer. 





Spring, Winter Wheat Reductions 
Indicated in Private Estimates 


the 
Howeve) 


most ot 


of the improvement, and 


balance was in Montana 


spring wheat production for the fow 
states, according to Mr. Galvin, will 
still be about 40 million bushels un 


der last year’s outturn 
Details of Mr, Gals 
as compared with those of the r\ 


Ins estimates 


ernment are as follows (last thi 
ciphers omitted) 
Soft Winter Wheat States 
e ment 
Galvin 958 
8 se 7 s9 harvest 
N.Y 8,250 8.525 9 212 
Penn 13,936 4,204 6,920 
Ohio 34,000 35,350 46,345 
Ind 33,210 35,670 40,992 
ti 47,208 48 894 54 180 
Mich 35.955 37.389 41,800 
Total six 
states 72,559 180,032 209 449 
Hoard Winter Wheat States 
Kansas 207,580 207,580 291,252 
Okle 83,786 66,05! 115,440 
Texas 51,460 53.120 73,04 
Colo 56,448 56,448 69,292 
Total four 
states 399.274 403.199 548 964 
Spring Wheat States 
N. D 106,401 96,322 127,765 
$s. oO 9 764 9,247 36,98 
Mir 20,774 20,614 23,814 
Mont 46,350 39,916 36,500 
Tota! four 
states 183,489 166,099 225,060 


Theee Secchewe 
For Self-Rising 


>. 

Meeting Announced 

NASHVILLI Three speakers dur 
ing the 26th annual the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, In at 
the Dinkler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga 
24-26 
R. Cornelius 
retary 

on Sept » R 
ris Milling Co 
discuss federal 
Robert Luckie of 
Advertising Ag 
Ala will talk n 
Advertising for 
Meal?” Joseph K 
president, Trust 
gia, Atlanta, will speak on “The Eco 
Outlook 
vents 


meeting ol 


Sept 
Allen 
institute sec 


been announced by 


Nashville 


have 


bert V 


(JWoOSsSSO 


Harris, Hat 

Mich 
requirements 
tobert 


will 
labeling 
the Luckie 
Birmingham 
“What's New in 
Flour ind Corn 


Heyman 


ency 


senior ice 


Company of Geor 


nomic 


will start Sept. 25 with an 
ikfast at 
the 


Start at 


bre 
which 
will 


southern 


old 


Ss am 


fashioned 
The 
will 
The afternoon 
rin at 2. Reg 
ifter 


session il 
speakers 
9:30 a.m 
sion will be 
start 


appeatr 
bus ness es 
stration will 
ikfast 


immediately bre 
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Vancouver Shipments 
Of Flour Increase 


VANCOUVER, B.C A fa'r im 


provement in the amount of flour sold 
to the Philippine Islands during June 
is compared with May, was largely 
responsible for the reater total ship 
ments from Vancouver in June 

These clearances totaled 273,621 
cw igainst nly 218,960 cwt for 
May. However, the figure for the lat 
est month was still well behind June 
last year when 551,960 cwt. went out 
ncluding 196,530 cwt. to the Philip 
pines 

Other shipments in cwt. from here 
in June were Central America 
90, TO Japan, 45,240; Hong Kong 
21,386; Thailand, 14,900; West In 
dies 18.160 Straits Settlement 
14.620 Panama 13.860: Chile. 9.560 
India, 1,680, and Fiji Islands, 660 
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Burst of Hard Wheat Flour Bookings 
preads to Spring Wheat Mills Area 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 
Northwestern Miller Market Editor 
‘LOUR mill sales departments 

were busy the U.S. in the 


period ending Aug. 10 as 


across 


seven-day 


buving flared on the broadest scale 
in many months, embracing almost 
all of the hard and spring wheat 
users. Bakers and jobbers who pur- 
chased Southwest types beginning 
Aug. 3 continued to swell the volume 
all week, and on Aug. 6 the pace 


quickened as heavy bookings of spring 
flours began 

By the close of trading Aug. 7, hard 
wheat flour buying had subsided, but 
bookings of springs continued to come 
10 the volume 


in. By midday of Aug 

of spring wheat flour bookings had 
declined sharply, although a few late 
comers continued to keep the tele- 


phones ringing 

Although sales totals were still be- 
Aug. 10, it appeared that 
total hard wheat flour bulked 
somewhere near 16 million ewt., with 
springs adding approximately another 
8 million ewt. This would push total 
new crop sales in all areas close to 24 


ing tallied 
sales 


million cwt 


Production by mills of the U.S. for 


the week amounted to 101% of five- 
day milling capacity compared with 
102 i week earlier and 103% a year 


igo. (See tables on page 9.) 


Bookings of Springs 
Hit Season's Peak 


Spring wheat flour bookings in 
heavy volume broke out at Minne- 
ipolis Aug. 6, climbed to a peak the 


following day, and continued into the 


week Aug. 10 


new 
It was the largest spurt in several 
months ipparently given impetus 
when mills yielded pricewise to a 
basis close to $5.20 ewt., bulk Minne- 
ipolis, for spring standard patents 
Baker ind jobbers in turn gave up 
their former ideas of booking new 
crop flour at last year's basis of $5 
cwt. and, in fairly good measure, met 
the mills’ demands for covering high- 
er wheat costs and reduced millfeed 
return 
Although there were reports that 
total ount of flour booked 
ht reach close to 10 million cwt., 
t appeared more likely Aug. 10 that 
the er-all tume would be closer 
to & lion ewt. Business got under 
th most buyers extending 120 
days. As the pace quickened, there 
ef ient extensions as far ahead 
ix t} 
Tot ! pushed spring wheat 
| t week ft BOB« of 
live-d pacit pared 
with ¢ yu week na 
’ b il he he \ 
t Kil wi 1 dur aT 
comparat \ | 1 
By the ( \ 
quotations h i reverted tf nor ] 
DASIS Ithoug! tT Wee 
previous he use f ! h 
wheat prices 
radi in fan ) \\ 
expected Dar Ist he 
several weeks SPIp] 


too, fell flat 


ing flour at protected pric 
on Aug. 7. However, with n 
ily flour accounts supplied f 
30 days ahead, additiona 
expected to occur withir 
week to 10 days 


Production by mills at 


last week was reported at S8&% of 
five-day capacity, compared with S: 
a week earlier and 94 a year ar 


Production by mills of the interi 
Northwest amounted to 106 
capacity compared with 102 
earlier and 107 
duction by mills of the Ns 
amounted to 100 of 
pared with 95 
103° last year 

Quotations Aug. 7, 100 Ib carlots 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.40@5.50 
spring short patent $5.50) 2 
high gluten $5.80@5.90. first clear 
$545.15, whole wheat $5.40 05.50: na 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour, 100 lb. cottons, carlots, Minne- 
$6.90 





year eariiet 
wthwest 
capacity com 


a Week previous and 


75.60, spr 


apolis 


Southwest Sales 
Hit Record Peak 


Sales departments of hard 
wheat flour mills had their 
week of the year as they put on a 


winter! 
busiest 


concerted push to book all of thei: 
customers. Most accounts saw the 
wisdom in filling their needs at this 
time and generally bought enough 
flour to last them well into Novem- 
ber or until Dec. 1 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
mounted to 816% of five-day capa- 
city compared with 118° a week 
earlier and 585° a year ago 

Business continued most of the 
week but seemed to have run its 


course by Aug. 7 since about the only 
customers who had not bought flour 
well ahead were those accounts which 
normally buy only for a few weeks or 
on a p.d.s Prices held steady 
all week but were raised about 10¢ 
cwt. at the end 

Family flour business had little fea- 
ture. Mills that their accounts 
did so several weeks ago. Those mills 
that no longer book had no big push 
on other than a shipping allowance 
which expires this month. Directions 
are considered good. This same good 


basis 


book 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
tae into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











In the clears market, very little 
was doing. Clears were in tight sup- 
ply on practically all types and there 
was not much demand. Sellers are 
inticipating excellent business in the 
future, however 
heaviest 
the new 


At Hutchinson, too, the 
volume of flour business of 


crop year developed. Bakers, chains 
and independents alike entered the 
market at prices which finally met 


their ideas and contracted needs gen- 
erally for 120 days. In a few instances 
buyers looked ahead only 60 days and 


in others anticipated requirements 


through the remainder of 1959. Ex- 
port bids were too low and family 
trade was quiet. 

Wichita mills operated at 113% of 


capacity last week. Sales, mostly bak- 


ery flour, averaged 375%, compared 





Situation also holds true for bakery with 90 the preceding week and 

flour directions MARKET SUMMARIES, pace Ss) 

Mills Press for Semolina Bookings 

As Durum Price Basis Shows Advance 
kernels in other areas where heat 


. em durum and semolina mar- 
kets were dull and featureless 
most of the seven-day period ending 
Aug. 10, and then began to come to 
life at the close as government sales 
of wheat at prices above the market 
stimulated activity 

Commodity Credit Corp. released a 
considerable amecunt of durum at 
Minneapolis Aug. 10, at 3¢ over the 
market price, bringing the entire du- 
rum structure higher 

Mills, as a 
semolina prices 
pressing for semolina 
macaroni 


raised 
began 
from 


consequence, 

5@10¢ and 
bookings 
noodle and manufacturers 
The stronger price 
peared to reflect growing 
the expected short durum crop 
soon to come to market. Although no 
new durum has yet arrived, samples 
presented so far show a wide 
f quality, with some bleaching where 
sture was excessive and parched 


structure ap- 
concern 


over 


range 


damaged stands 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 112% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 104% 
the previous week and 134% a year 
ago 
wheat delivered 


Prices on durum 


at Minneapolis Aug. 7 were 

Choice No. | amber or better $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.39@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.38@2.39 
Medium No. | durum or better 2 ne? 39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.33@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly % 

ca pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 2-Aug. 9 163,500 183,466 112 

Previous week 63,500 "169.698 104 

Year ag 156,500 209,88! 134 

Cro> year 

production 

July Aug. 2 959 838,858 

July Aug. 3 958 873,612 

*Revised 
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Lack of Demand 
Pushes Millfeed 


Quotations Lower 


teen across the U.S. ap- 
peared to hit a summer slump 


in the seven-day period ending Aug 
10, caught between a lagging demand 
on the one hand and a rising rate of 
flour mill production on the other. In 
the East, there was the uncertain 
factor of a labor tie-up at one large 
mill and a strike at the plant of a 
large feed manufacturer, all of which 
caused buyers to back off 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,656 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49.895 tons 
in the previous week and 49,422 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Lack of demand and 
a rising rate of flour mill production 
weakened the local market the past 
week. Normal, seasonal buying from 
mixers and the country trade was not 
sufficient to sustain prices, particular- 
ly middlings, which sagged $1.50@4 
for bulk supplies 

Narrowing of the spread for mid- 
dlings over bran gave a better ap- 
pearance to the latter commodity 
which only declined 50¢ to $2. With 
heavy spring wheat flour now 
completed, however, mills are looking 
toward increased running time, which 
could mean a further slump in mill- 
feeds 

Quotations Aug. 7: Sacked bran 
$32.50 4 34, standard middlings $344 
35.50. red dog $49; bulk bran $284 30, 
standard m‘ddlings $28.50@ 31.50 

Kansas City: Slow millfeed demand 
and good production pushed prices 
downward in the week ended Aug. 10 
Bulk middlings led the decline, falling 
$3.75 ton from a week earlier. For- 
mula feed business in the area was 
in the summer do!drums, contributing 
to the weaker demand picture. And 
the country trade also reflected re- 
duced customer buying interest. Sup- 
plies were ample but not generally 
considered pressing. Quotations Aug 
10. carlots, Kansas City: Sacked bran 


sales 





$29 50@30.25 (down $2.50). sacked 
shorts $394@39.75 (down $2): bulk 
bran $28.25029 (down 25¢), bulk 
shorts $3340@33.75 (down $1), bulk 


middlings $28.25@ 29 (down $3.75) 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed offerings were 
moderate and demand was only fai! 
Quotations Aug. 7, burlaps: Bran 
$39.50, gray shorts $49.50, bulk mid- 
dlings $38, delivered Texas common 
points; $1.50 lower on bran, 50¢ lower 
on shorts, $6 lower on bulk middlings 
delivered Texas common points, com- 
pared with one week previous 

Chicago: At the close of the week 
the call for millfeeds leaned more to 
the quiet than the active New 
crop prices have been announced on 
spring wheat flour and there 
to be some impression coincident with 
this that mills will be offering mill- 
feeds a little more freely. But so far 
there has been no evidence of that 
happening. At the same time, buyers 
have been holding back and interest 


side 


seems 


has been relatively small. From a 
pricewise angle, both middlings and 
bran have been reduced, with stand- 


ard middlings taking the brunt of the 
cut and prices off about $343.50 ton 


for the week, while bran was down 
about $1. In contrast, red dog was up 
(Turr MILLFEED, page 29 
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Flour Sales, Bright Export 
Outlook Strengthen Futures 


I por mapen against heavy flour 
sales and tightness of new crop 
wheat supplies in both the Southwest 
and the spring wheat area kept fu- 
tures strong in the seven-day period 
ending Aug. 10 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 10 were: Chicago—September 
$1.897,@%,, December $1.955,@%, 
March $1.99's, May $1.98%4, July 
$1.84; Kansas City— September $1.93 
December $1.96'2, March $1.97 
May $1.95; Minneapolis—September 
$2.13, December $2.12'4, May $2.10! 
The basic September future at 
Kansas City up l'«k¢ for the 
week, reflecting the inability of prices 
at or even slightly above government 
loan to draw out new crop supplies of 
wheat. The basic contract at Minne- 
apolis was up 3¢ for the week, in- 
dicating concern over drouth damage 
and the likelihood of considerably 
lighter new crop production compared 
with last year 


was 


Flour buying of both hard wheat 
and spring types was the largest in 
a long time, with consequent buying 
of futures to hedge increased wheat 
consumption expected in the weeks 
ahead 

Export buying was not heavy, al- 
though the outlook is br.ght, which 
had a tendency to sustain futures 
Poland lifted 1 million bu. Gulf and 
Atlantic wheat, while Brazil and 
Pakistan took close to 6 million bu 
Brazil, however, postponed the pur- 
chase of an additional 3 million bu 
wheat 

Bullishness in spring wheat futures 


stemmed in fairly good measure from 
the private crop estimate issued last 
week which cut the outturn to 214 
million bushels, or 8 million below the 
July 1 report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 


Springs Weaken 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
softened l'te¢ to 2'e¢ for milling 
types of 14% protein and higher the 


week, carrying most 

lower. Wheat of ordinary 
through 12% strengthened 1'2¢, re- 
flecting the prospects of more higher 
wheats due to the intensive 


past premiums 


protein 


protein 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 10 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,;¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1';¢ bu., Bay Port area 
1¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 








heat and prolonged dry spell which 
has pushed the new crop along too 
rapidly in some areas. Wheat of 13 
protein lost half a cent for the period 
The basic September future gained 
l'e¢, indicating the curtailed crop 
production outlook and _ hedging 
against some of the heaviest sales of 
spring wheat flour in many months 
The net result was a decline of le¢ 
i¢ in cash premiums for wheat of 
through 17 protein. Premiums 
on ordinary through 11 


to 
12 
were steady 
protein 

The 
prevented 
on highly improved 
flour buying and 
chases. Improved business, however 
unable to offset the d ird 
pressure of sharply increased receipts 
at Minneapolis. Offerings climbed to 
3,076 cars (440 for Commodity Credit 
Corp ;< mpared with 2.008 ¢ 
the 
Average 


factor which 


iS 


sustaining 


main 
further 


losses WwW based 
wheat 


pu 


spring 
export 


some 


was wnw 


only irs 
& & Of 
red 


ipolis 


week (531 for 
the hard 
Minne 
th 1355 


veal ivo 


in previous 
protein of 
spring wheat tested at 

13.38° compared w 
the comparable week a 


was 
for 


The basic September future at Min 


neapolis closed on Aug. 7 at $2.1 t, 
compared with $2.10 on July 31. As 
1 result, No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat Aug 
7 closed at 2¢ under the bas‘c future 
to even with it; 11% protein closed 2¢ 
under to even; 12 10 4¢ over; 13° 
1a8¢ over; 14 8@12¢ over; 15 
124@20¢ over 16 closed 17425 
ver and 17% protein wheat 20% 30¢ 
over 

Sufficient interest was shown fo! 
durum to maintain the price schedule 
ind, at the end, there was a shar] 
idvance (See tables on page S_) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 
Ordinary $2.10 @2.12'/ 
Protein 2.10% @2.12"s 

2 Protein 2.134 @2.16% 
3% Protein 2.164 @2.20 
4° Protein 2.20'/4 @2.24'a 
5% Protein 2.24\/e @2.32'/a 
6% Protein 2.29'\44 @2.37'/ 
7% Protein 2.32'44 @2.42'% 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for N | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 ¢ 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis ONS or NS 58 
b 3.5% moisture 2% protein $2 i Fe 
protein $2.18'/s protein $2.22'% 5 
protein $2.26'% 6% prote $2.30'% 17° 
protein $2.34'% 

Cash Wheat Stronger 
Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 


City was stronger in the week ended 
Aug. 10. The basi option was up | ¢ 
bu., while premiums generally wert 
unchanged with the exception of ordi 
nary, where they declined half a cent 
on the low side and a cent on the 
high side 

Activity in the market was mor 
like that seen late in the crop year 
instead of so soon after harvest. Only 
569 cars were received last week 
compared with 818 a week earlier 
and 1,892 a year ago. Despite the 
higher prices which have _ pushed 
values to the highest level of the croy 
year, the holders of wheat are 
tinuing to hang onto it. A numbe1 
of grainmen believe this holdir 
policy will continue as long as the 
market shows continued stability 
higher tendencies 

Substantial sales of flour by hard 


winter wheat mills failed to generate 
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Direetor. The president of the Pillsbury Co., Paul 8. Gerot, has been 
elected to the board of directors of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
manufacturer of automatic control equipment. Mr. Gerot is also a director of 


Northwest Northwestern National Bank and Northwestern 


Bell Telephone Co 


Jancorporation, 


Board Member. Atlas Powder Co. has announced the election of 
Rogers C. B. Morton, Easton, Md., to its board of directors. A native of 


Louisville, Ky., Mr. Morton formerly was president of Ballard & Ballard, 
Louisville, which merged with the Pillsbury Co. in 1951. Mr. Morton 
director of and consultant to Pillsbury and is a member of various commit- 
He also is a member of the board of Superior Separator 


is a 


tees of that board 
Co, and the advisory board to the Air Training Command. 


Convention Chairman. Named general chairman of the an- 


nual convention of the Washington Association of Wheat Growers at Spokane 


Nov. 16-17 was Wes Eckhardt, Ritzville, Wash. Mr. Eckhardt said the first 
convention committee meeting will be held immediately after the current 
harvest. Speakers are now being lined up for the meeting 


MINE Visitor. The vice president, operations, and treasurer, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, M. B. McDonald, visited the Chicago cffice 


of the Millers National Federation Aug. 4 


R. I. Pinchin Joins Colgate, Newly elected as a director 
of Colgate-Palmolive’s Canadian board of directors is R. J. Pinchin, formerly 
i leading figure in the Canadian milling industry. Mr. Pinchin sold his two 
Midland, Ont., the other at Calgary, Alta, to the Pills- 
igo and served for a time on the Pillsbury board. He is 
Ltd., other prominent 


Canadian mills, one at 


bury Co. some years ; 


president of Renown Investments, and a director of 


Canadian companies 


Washington Calle executive vice president of the Millers Na- 


tional Federation, C. L. Mast, Jr., spent Aug. 5-6 in the federation’s office in 
Washington 


Fourth Generation, A great granddaughter of the late William 

founder of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
employed in the mill office during the summer vacation. She is Miss Jo 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Steele. Mrs. Steele is the former 
Kelly, president of the milling company 
to be affiliated 


Kelly 
Heen 
Dee Steele, daughter of 
Elizabeth Kelly, only child of C. C, 
He represents the fourth generation of the family 


with the 


daughter 


mill 


New Position. The addition of Ray A. Erfurt to the general trading 
Lees-Carney Co., Portland, has been announced by Dave Lees and 


James Carney. For the past six years Mr. Erfurt has been employed by Gen- 


tall I 


Mills, Ine., Portland, where he served in the feed procurement depart- 

nt. He has also been associated with the General Mills offices in San Fran- 

ind Tacoma. Mr. Erfurt is a native of San Francisco. He majored in 

busine idministration at University of California before joining General 

l H ippointment with Lees-Carney becomes effective Aug. 15. He is 
it 1 has four children 


eneral manager of the Oklahoma Flour Mills 


Transferred, ‘\ 


& El Ren division of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Robert M. 
Pease, Jr., being transferred to CM&E headquarters in Denver. William V. 
Stevens, assistant general manager, has been named to succeed Mr. Pease 


Mans Koch Engaged. pen ver of the MIAG Northamerica. 


Inc., staff in the U.S., Hans Koch, is to marry Miss Inge Niemeyer of Bruns- 
wick, Germany. Mr. Koch } een visiting his homeland on a combined busi- 


ness and 


vacation trip 


€.K. Flour Importers. xo. 00 president of the National As- 


ociation of Flour Import: George E. L. Baker, Vaughan Thomas & Co 
London. Vice president is J. B. Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow 
Secretary is H. V. Barham 

= 
Returns to Oftice. sident of the Kansas Milling Co 
Wichita, Elmer W. Reed, returned s office July 30 after being away 60 


days recovering from a heart ailme: 
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Cargill and Cargo 
Affiliate Elect 


BAKERY FILMS PICKED FOR 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


LOS ANGELES — “Woody Wood- 


. 
New Officers pecker” television commercials pro- 
duced for Weber Baking Co., Los 
MINNEAPOLIS—Retirement of F Angeles, have been selected for the 
J. Hays, board chairman of Cargo permanent collection of motion pic- 


tures of the Library of Congress. The 
films selected were Breadnapping, 
Door-to-Door Salesman, Library and 
William Tell. They were selected on 
the basis of entertainment, education- 
31, al and instructive content, and will 
be made available for public distri- 
bution. The films were produced by 
Harrington & Miner 


transportation affiliate 
of Cargill, Inc., and election of new 
Cargill and CCI officers were an- 
nounced here following the directors’ 
meetings of both firms 

Mr. Hays, who will retire Aug 
joined Cargill in 1918 and became 
CCl's first president when that com- 


Carriers, Inc., 





pany was formed in 1930. He was Honig-Cooper, 
named chairman of the board in 1957 advertising agency. 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., board 
chairman of Cargill, said, ‘Forrest * . 
Hays has been an integral part of American Bakeries 


Cargill's growth for nearly 42 years, 
almost half of the company’s total 
existence. In the 1920's he was in- 
strumental in establishing the grain 
division's first machine accounting 
procedures. He developed and has 
guided our rail, truck and water sys- 
tem and performed great service in 


Reports Increase 
In Net Earnings 


CHICAGO—American Bakeries Co 
has reported an increase in consoli- 


formulating and modernizing com- —_ 

‘ cementite a li dated net earnings for the 28 weeks 
many insurance wrogra S anc Oll- 
pan f ended July 11 over the comparable 
cies. Our deep appreciation for his 


period of last year 

Net earnings before federal income 
taxes for the first 28 weeks of 1959 
amounted to $6,070,850, compared 
with $5,047,737 for the corresponding 
period of 1958. Net earnings after 
federal income taxes for the current 
year were $2,985,208 against $2,507 
622 for the previous year 


good services go with him.” 

Other executive changes, all effec- 
tive immediately, are: H. Terry Mor- 
rison, executive vice president of Car- 
gill, administration, elected vice 
chairman of the board of directors 
He will continue as chief administra- 
tive officer. Robert P. Berkey, vice 


president of CCI, Cleveland, elected 

executive vice president and board As of July 11, American Bakeries 

member, CCI, Minneapolis; Cargill had 1,743,299 shares of common stock 

MacMillan, Jr., assistant vice presi- OUtstanding, including shares sub- 
- sequently issued in connection with 


dent and central regional manager of . 
the retirement of preferred stock. Net 


Cargill's grain division, Chicago, 

elected vice president, admin’stra- ¢arnings amounted to $1.71 a com- 

tion, Minneapolis; Donald R. Bran- ™on share (after dividends relating 

denborg, assistant vice president and ly to preferred stock redeemed for 
cash) compared with $1.44 a share 


isSistant secretary, CCI, elected vice 
secretary Cc OW the previous year 


president and 


Mooers, vice president and treasurer, Similar information for the 12 
Cargill. elected to assume additional weeks ended July 11 showed net 
duty of treasurer, CCI: James R. Car- earnings before taxes at $2,844,223 


compared with $2,282,092 a year ago 


gill, Cargill administrative division, 

elected assistant vice president net earnings after taxes at $1,395,561 
Donald W. Kleitsch. St. Louis: Compared with $1,152,456 a year ago 

John H. MacMillan. III. and Harold 4nd net earnings a common share at 


A. Gray, Minneapolis, were appoint- 5¢ compared with 66¢ in 1958 


ed assistant vice presidents, CCI, and The board of directors has declared 


Fred E. Steinbach, Jr., was appoint- the regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
share on common stock, 


ed assistant secretary, CCI a 








CORN TO KHRUSHCHEV—This assortment of food and non-food products 
made from corn was presented to Nikita Khrushchev by Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon during Mr. Nixon's recent visit to Russia. The assortment in- 
cluded corn meal, corn bread mix, corn muffin mix, spoon bread mix and in- 
stant desserts composed largely of corn starch. The gift was prepared through 
the efforts of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc., and the American Corn Millers Fed- 


cooperative 


eration. 
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Otha Floyd Hooper 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE — Otha 
Floyd Hooper has been appointed 
sales representative for Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., to service the retail 
trade in the Houston-Beau- 
Arthur area, according to 
sales mana- 


grocery 
mont-Port 
R. P. Crofford, general 
ger of the Fort Worth based firm. 
Prior to his association with Burrus, 
Mr. Hooper was employed by a large 
grocery wholesaler in the Houston 
area. He has resident of 
Houston since 1942. 





W. G. Kleist Joins 
West Virginia Pulp 


NEW ORLEANS Willard G 
Kleist has joined West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co 
for the multiwall bag 
New 
nounced by 


as Sales representative 
division in the 
been an- 
Elsas, regional 
Mississippi 
and 


Orleans area, it has 
Jason M 
manager. He will 
Arkansas, northern 
Memphis, Tenn 

Mr. Kleist was previously associated 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills for 
22 Altogether, he has more 
than 25 years’ experience in the bag 
field. He studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity World 
War I 


cove! 


Louisiana 


with 


”) 


years 


and is a veteran of 





4 T; M4 + 7 ~ bs 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 

Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
productior superior Cake, Pastry and 
irs from carefully selected 
wheats 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Golden sock toga 
The 
Ir 


Loaf” 


I rw the Doubt and 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, M 
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Cargill Grain Co. Fills 
Three Positions at New 
Quebec Elevator 


MONTREAL— Three key operating 
positions have been filled at the 11.5 
million-bushel export elevator being 
built by Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., at 
Baie Comeau, Quebec, on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The announcement was 
made at Montreal by Almon C. Green- 
man, vice president of the firm 

Norman H. Williams, regional su- 
perintendent at the Port Cargill 
Minn., elevator of Cargill, Inc., par- 
ent company of the Canadian firm 
named operations manage! 
at Baie Comeau 

Louis E. Ziegler, superintendent of 
Cargill's Buffalo, N.Y., “electric” ele- 
will become superintendent of 
the Canadian installation, and John 
D. Haralson stevedoring 
superintendent at the Norfolk, Va 
office of Rogers Terminal & Shipping 
Corp., a Cargill subsidiary, will be 
come stevedoring manager 

George A Thompson, 
dent of Port Cargill's elevator ‘¢ 
will replace Mr. Williams and Wallace 
lr. Herberg will become superinten- 
dent, Minneapolis officials said 

Mr. Williams, a Minneapolis native 
joined Cargill in 1937, and since has 
held elevator operations there, in 
Superior, Wis., Buffalo, N.Y., and 
Omaha, Neb 

Mr. Ziegler joined (¢ 
in Chicago, and was 
Buffalo in 1951. Mr 
Rogers Terminal in 


has been 


vator 


assistant 


superinten- 


‘argill in 1936 
transferred to 
Haralson joined 
1958 
POTOMAC STATES DATES 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. has announced 
plans to hold its 44th annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, January 31 through Feb 
2 of next year. According to John 
J. Lee, president, there will be a post- 
convention executive committee meet- 
the hotel Feb. 3 


ing at 


Court Orders ‘Lawful’ 
Ex-Barge Grain Rates 


In Alabama Decision 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA Three U.S 
urt have or- 


Commerce Com 


District Cour udges 
dered the Interstate 
mission to establish reason- 
able and non-discriminatory” ex 
barge rates on grain and grain pro 
ducts from Tennessee River ports to 
destinati southern territories 

The de was the result of ac- 
tion brought by Arrow Transporta- 
tion Co. and 16 other plaintiffs to 
set asice rders of the commission 
in proces gs filed by the American 
Barge Line C Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad and invol- 
ving grain which 
had first been shipped by boat to the 
Tennessee River ports of Sheffield, 
Decatu! Chattanooga 
and Knoxville 

The tl 
manded to the 


here 


lawful 


inst the 


rail id rates on 


Guntersville, 


judges’ decision was re 


ICC for further pro- 


1] 


ceedings in accordance with the opin- 
ion of the court 

In their written opinion, they said 

Under the existing rate structure 
the railroads their full local 
rates for transhipment by rail or ex 
barge grain from the Tennessee Riv- 
er ports while affording more favo1 
able treatment to ex-rail grain trans 
shipped from those ports, and 
to ex-barge grain transshipped from 
the competing port of Memphis.” 


The 


charge 


also 


judges said the rate structure 
does not recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of barge trans 
portation as required by the national 
transportation policy and is contrary 
to the requirements of various sec- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Act 

The original complaint filed 
with the ICC in January of 1951 

The plaintiffs had complained of 
two types of discrimination— discrim- 
ination in favor of the inbound rail- 
roads and discrimination in favor of 
a barge-rail movement through the 
competing port of Memphis 


was 








entenmra}l mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


* Domestic and Export Millers 

® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery 

* New complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory 


Spokane Mill 
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© Cemplete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours 

® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry 
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GFDNA Bulletin 
Comments on Tax 
Decision by Court 


WASHINGTON—A recent issue of 
the National News Letter of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington, contains this comment: 
“The grain shipper, grain merchan- 
diser or feed manufacturer who sells 
his product or commodity in states 
other than his own has had his ex- 
posure to state income taxes increased 
greatly because of a Feb. 24 Supreme 
Court decision involving Minnesota 
and Georgia tax cases.” 

The bulletin states that before the 
Supreme Court decision “it had been 
generally assumed that if a firm con- 
ducted no local business in a state, 
it was not subject to state income 
taxes.”’ Further comment quoted from 
the bulletin: “It had also been gener- 
ally accepted by the courts that if a 
business had no salesmen, warehouse 
or factory in a non-resident state, it 
was engaged solely in interstate com- 
merce and therefore protected from 
income taxation. 

“The specific holding of the Su- 
preme Court is that a state now has 
the jurisdiction to levy an income tax 
on a corporation organized under the 
laws of another state when the only 
activity in the is so- 
liciting orders or shipping 
in a state. 

“Twenty-nine states now have stat- 
utory authority to tax interstate com- 
merce. Ten states have the authority 
to make the tax retroactive with the 
Wisconsin statute retroactive to 1911 
and Minnesota to 1933. Numerous 
states are now applying or plan to 
apply the tax for the first time. Cities 
that income tax can also tax 
firms that ship goods into the city for 
sale even though the shipper has no 
office or warehouse in the city 

“From what the staff of this na- 
tional association has learned,” says 
the GFDNA bulletin, “this tax dilem- 
ma of interstate business would apply 
to both incorporated and unincorpor- 
ated firms even though the Supreme 
Court rulings incorporated 
businesses. Small country grain ship- 
pers or grain merchandisers who ship 
rrain for state lines to 
states or cities with statutory authori- 
tax interstate business, would 
be especially vulnerable because of 
the burden of conforming to tax reg- 


state 


state 
goods to 


business 


customers 


collect 


were on 


le over 


ty to 


ulations in each state 

In order to save firms from tax 
iccountin ind perhaps tax money, 
legislation has been introduced by 
several congressmen to limit the pow- 
er of the states to impose income 
taxes on income derived exclusively 
from the conduct of interstate com- 
merce 


J&O Grain Senelieste 


Seaway Conference 


DULUTH he 
tance ~ Duluth as 


for grains from Upper 


rrowing impor- 
1 export point 
Midwest farms 
luring a 
business conference conducted — by 
J & Minneapolis 
Attending the « ference were 32 


J & O otlicers, floor men, branch man- 


was discussed here recently 


© Grain Co 


igers and field representatives from 
company offices at Minneapolis; Chi- 
cago; Sioux City, Ced Rapids and 
Algona Iowa; Fargo Grand 
Forks, N.D., and St. Jam nd Mon- 
t le Minn 
W. C. Olson, J & O president, said 
the conference was held at Duluth so 
fficials could view the port 
1d get a better idea of how the Sea 


iv is expected to influence export 


rain traffic 
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Standard Brands 
Details Increase 


In Net Income 


NEW YORK—Net income of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., for the first six 
months of 1959 amounted to $7,785.,- 
000, an increase of 4.8% over the first 
half of 1958, Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, has announced. This was equi- 
valent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $2.26 a share on 3,287,- 
039 average outstanding shares of 
common stock. Net income for the 
first six months of 1958 was $7,429,- 
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Sales of the nonconsolidated foreign 
erage subsidiaries for the first six months 

Net sales totaled $260,796,000, com- ol 1959 in U.S. dollars, were 
$12,937,000, and income was $633,000 


000, or $2.16 a share on 3,267,728 av- 
outstanding shares 

stated 
pared with the record high sales of 
$263,744,000 reported for the first half Sales and income for the correspond- 
of 1958. The physical volume of prod- ing period of 1959 were $13,604,000 
ucts reached an all-time high. @nd $568,000, respectively 
The reduction in dollar sales reflects At 


sold 


a meeting of the board of direc- 


lower selling prices in important prod-_ tors, a quarterly dividend of 65¢ a 
uct lines. For the second quarter of share was declared on the common 
1959. net income was $3,789,000, o1 stock, payable Sept. 15 to stockhold- 


$1.10 a share, compared with $3,609,- ers of record Aug. 14. A quarterly 
000, or $1.05 a share, earned in the’ dividend of 871!2¢ a share on the pref- 
second quarter of 1958. These figures erred stock also was declared, payable 
include all subsidiaries operating in Sept. 15 to record 
the United States and Canada. Sept. 1 


stockholders of 





How 






Bill Stewart helps make 
Commander Larabee 


~tlon Uo Buy fect 


Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 


























youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 
grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 
for 
crop survey moves fast and far... 
ahead of the harvest 














necessary his job. Commander Larabee’s 






sometimes 











. sometimes abreast of 






it... following the mainlines and the spurs. In 











the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 
elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 
the finest grain. 












Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 












learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 






members with pride the flashing sparks from 









the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 






neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 







concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 










bronzed Commander Larabee experts W hose ex- 






perienced eyes assay the harvest. 
































© There’s safety in numbers 


almost beyond belief. Commander Lar 


stores them 


The grain country is 





ibee 





pulls thousands of samples . in this 













vault. Central Control lab tests them all for moisture, 











ind for the most important extra of 


“baking quality,’ can go back 





ish, and protein 
Commander Larabee 












at any time to run another check. 
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William Fisher Named Japan, the son of American parents valual e 


oe He received his early education at Portia: 
Pacific Northwest the American School in Tokyo and 
. subsequently attended Oberlin Col- 

Cargill Manager lege in Ohio. He joined Cargill in 

MINNEAPOLIS—-William H. Fish- 1946 and has held various merchan- 
er has been named manager of the dising and managerial posts at Sioux = : 
Pacific Northwest region of Cargill City, Iowa, St. Louis, Chicago, Ft peobert former man 
Inc iccording to an announcement Worth, San Francisco and Portland agel 1 native f lfa Wash., 
from the firm's headquarters here Between 1941 and 1946 he rose from ind attended t rsit f Wash 
Mr. Fisher, who will head Cargill's private to major in U.S. Army Intel- Prior t ning irgill in 
regional office in Portland, replaces ligence in the Pacific theate1 
Floyd S. Roberts, in charge of the Mr. Fisher’s knowledge of Japan 


three-state area since 1938, who re and f 


a 


; the Japanese language, cou- 

tired Jul 

ired July 1 pled with his experience in grain 
Mr. Fisher was born in Yokohama merchandising, makes him especially 





r 


_—s 


R — 
7) 
s 


William H. Fisher 


ind has 

i director 

Exchange. He 

ide in Portland 
himself available to 


= 
w 
ax : 
AJ J 


Po 


msulting basis 

Pacific Northwest re 
ides Washington, Oregon 
with branch offices in Se- 
iX nd Spokane Wash 
nd Pendleton, Ore ind 


Lewiston, Idaho 


Bakers’ Golf Outing 


| . In Minnesota Draws 
While the combines are on the move a good man It’s the grain that counts . Whether the truck is 

can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill a semi or a one ton pick-up. Here, at Hayes, Kansas, Over 200 Attendance 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the Bill pulls a sample. From now on it’s up to the 

. 1INNEAPOLIS A] 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- , 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. mander buys to be sure top producing counties are ; 

again on the mark, 


proximately 
ker d al radesmen at 
led t ‘ nn Minnesota 
, nament held 


iiey Coun 





lit ind ) \ ng more than 
oO Bill and his freckle-nosed friend will never zes 1 vinnel mong the 146 


know whether their bread is made from grain fer i u who partici 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in | ! d ivities. Awards 
North Dakota ... or whether Nebraska or We! r ! J Petersen 
Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s Z r B ! ‘o., Minneapolis 
bread made from Commander Larabee flour, \ \ ted by John Corbey 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member tanda trands, Inc., St. Paul: Mar- 
of the Commander famil\ from field to flour n Olsor ingalow Bake Shop, St 
is rightfully proud his contribution to the Pau ? Wuollet. Wuollet’s 
vigor and strength of the nation ind proud ker nneapol president of the 
to help make Comn ler Larabee better to 
buy from, eT champior 


the low 


ELEVATOR CONGESTION RELIEI 
WINNIPEG -To ngested 
evators in western Canad he Ca 

Wheat Board will give cor 
nt ipplicati f the plac 
! ( il t-of-orde1 

ia on ted elevators Where 

| vy TT al - Za? cl nsidera m is granted, the I 

. x | - 4 / "i 4 / 7 4 
COMMANDER W 7 CW Lh, LIDAK ; ; : the congestion 
~ ss will py rn the first boxcars 
LARABEE \}\hy ‘ aialie ie ahiadinnnis dak amie ak aie 
Y A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-“IDLAND+ MINNEAPOLIS 4 asap F 


Now Bill pours his knowledge into a pool of re- 
orts. The big m ip becomes a living picture of the 
harvest as Commander's team gathers news from the 
field and plans the buying campaign to obtain grain 


to make the flour we're proud to sell 





yb statement of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, printed elsewhere with 
this article, quite clearly 
that the whole question of weather 
modification in North America—-very 
much in the news of recent years and 
still by the nature of things a highly 
controversial subject must so remain 
until there is a great deal more know- 
ledge of weather gen- 
erally. This perhaps is the most im- 
portant truth to Nor is anyone 
acutely aware of it than the 
himself. Of this we shall 
What of the farm- 
perhaps, being 


suggests 


pre ICECSSECS 


rasp 
more 
scientist 
have more to say 
er, however, who is, 
asked to vote on commercial weather 
modification services in his particular 
irea’? 
The Farmer Must Be 
Kept Informed 
Close to home 


weather 
west-central 


the plebiscite relat- 
modification 
Saskatchewan, 
held some time ago, was interesting 
to the extent that it gave some indi- 
cation of how the Western Canadian 


ing to opera- 


tions in 


farmer is inclined to view rain-mak- 
ing possibilities through cloud seed- 
ing, even though there is, in effect, 
little upon which he may base his 





Every Modern Advantage 
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opinion and with him, it must, as yet, 


be largely a matter of faith. In the 
eleven municipalities concerned, a lit- 
tle more than one third of the voters, 
by voting “yes,” seemed prepared to 
take a chance that cloud seeding op- 
erations might add to the rainfall 
which occurred naturally, while the 
other two thirds were either skepti- 
cal of man-made schemes to increase 


rainfall or voted ‘‘no” for some other 


reason. Had the figure been reversed, 
the scheme would have carried and 
the farmers concerned would have 
been directly assessed the cost of 
cloud seeding operations during a 
five-year period. The importance of 


farmers being kept as fully informed 
cloud seeding and 
therefore 


as possible about 
weather modification is, 
very apparent 

It would be a mistake to 
that the Saskatchewan plebiscite has 
written “finis’’ to current attempts 
at weather modification in Western 
Canada on a commercial Un- 
doubtedly, commercial efforts to sup- 
press hail will continue in Alberta 
and cloud seeding operations may, of 
course, be conducted elsewhere in the 
prairie provinces. What the plebiscite 
does probably mean, however, is that, 


assume 


scale 


ls Yours With HUBBARD 















Company 


industry 


control of Hubbard bakery 


flours. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


Since 1879 Hubbard Milling 


has maintained the 


finest, most modern milling 
facilities. Newest improvement 
is the ultra modern equipment 
for bulk loading transport 
trucks and airslide cars. 
Laboratory technicians use 

the most advanced methods 


and equipment in the milling 


for quality 







co wMPA WN YT 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Some General Observations by 


A Distinguished Scientist 


"We do not know whether it will be practically 
feasible for man to control the weather or favorably 
alter the climate in which he lives. Certainly some of 
man's acts already have an effect, usually unfortu- 
nately, upon rainfall and runoff, and hence upon the 
creation of new arid regions. It is entirely possible, 
were he wise enough, that man could produce favor- 
able effects, perhaps of enormous practical signifi- 
cance, transforming his environment to render it more 
salutary for his purposes. This is certainly a matter 
which should be studied assiduously and explored 
vigorously. The first steps are clear. In order to con- 
trol meteorological matters at all we need to under- 
stand them better than we now do... it is possible 
today to do a piece of work in this field which will 
render immediate benefits, and carry us far toward a 
more thorough understanding of ultimate possibilities. 
By all means let us get at it.’"—Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
chairman of the corporation, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Dec. 2, 1957). 





for the time being at least, there may 
he some slowing down in commercial 
operations. Perhaps this is all to the 

id for it should provide an oppot 
tunity for strictly scientific organiza- 
tions to do some extensive and very 
necessary basic research work in this 
new and relatively unexplored 
All are agreed, in fact, that, be- 
the complex nature of the 
such a pro- 


still 
field 
cause ofl 
investigations required, 


may take years of intensive 


yram 
effort 
The Necessity for 

Scientific Appraisal 

10 years since the 
first create additional 
precipitation by artificial means were 
conducted by the Natic nal Research 


It is now just 


ittempts to 


Council with the cooperation of the 
Meteorological Service of Canada 
These early seeding experiments, in- 
volving the use of dry ice and aircraft 
Were only some of the many experi- 
ments which at the time were being 
carried out in other countries as well 
Since then, the experience gained 
both fron scientific research and 
from the evaluation of commercial 


undertakings has added considerably 
t the store of knowledge which 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








a Clear and 
effectiveness 
control 


should eventually provide 
definite the 

of various forms of weather 
As meteorological officials have point- 
ed out, the need for this 
very It is important to agricul- 
ture, forestry, hydro-electric interests 
and, for obvious reasons, to the prai 
rie grain grower, the market 
fact, all those concerned 
augmenting wate! 


answer on 


answer 18 


real 


garden- 
er and, in 
with conserving or 
resources 
Scientific Organizations 
Probe the Problems 

In Canada the 


entific and impartial appraisal of the 
involved as well 


necessity for a scl- 
physical principles 
techniques proposed have been 
the scientific organiza 
able to an unbiased 
government 


as the 
accepted by 
give 
the 


best 


These 


tions 


answel are 





ee 
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MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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hough space will not permit us to rainfal ctually tarted bout 2 rain spell usually followed so closely 
EDITOR'S NOTE ublish the full text of the statement years a on the heels of the battle as to sug- 

we shall draw attention to some ol rior to that t various met rest a definite relationship between 
HE information con- the main conclusions reached by this re adopted it ort to con- the battle and the rainfall which oc- 
body. ol moat) ithe on f the curred. Later, when muskets and can- 


tained in this series of 
ms were used and even greater 


articles has been assembled Also important has been the work ; : : Reo 
by the Searle Grain Co.. of the special U.S Advisory Commit- : fs ‘ ‘ time ’ noise W ape still _ weight 
rari a eae t tee on Weather Control which was SS Usually OK one of vel Was given to the argumen iat noise 
Ltd., from various sources in ippointed in 1953 and which present- n tch doctor ! ! men d concussion could induce conden 
Ay me -- 
of ag bes ogg to saa ed its report on Dec. 31 1957 : 
or the questions that have ible to it was a larger and more var- mart. EV ay, a I me As late as 1871 an American civil 
been raised about the impor- ed collection of information on cloud or ul ral barn wt Worth American neer named Powers brought out 
tant but still very controver- seeding operations than ever previ- uae , iS my) rious rit wok, “War and Weather,” the main 
sial subject, “Weather Modi- tusly assembled. Here again, we shall : ri seinee till per ' ? of which was that the use of 
fication.” It is based chiefly ive a brief summary of some of the — A ntury ! \ ~ Solosives it reat battles caused sig 
upon U S. and Canadian sci- published findings and some of the pul o mod I nt rains. So persuasive was h 


entific and official reports recommendations which the special pale n of physi ith his theories that Congress was 
. committee saw fit to make at that . a I . we ‘ , finally prevailed upon to pass a bil 


and statements, the latter 1891, appropriating $9,000 for the 
having been made available ea ee ae 

by the Meteorological ery cuhieet th it oan natin ae ' PI periments in rain making. Most of 
Branch, Department of together recently by the Canadian — ‘ erned t these took place in Texas during the 
Transport, Toronto, to Meteorological Office. These include nenigys f the earhet SO mmer of 1891, the results being in 
whom grateful acknowledge- excerpts from other reports, and fren vere Sager ee “ m a 

ment is made for the infor- the various scientific journals and raps a . : plies sek nother popular belief focused 
mation supplied and assist- papers on the subject. Any presenta- SO Ageia 
ance given. on of the evidence accumulated to Early Associations 

date, would, of course, not be com . enn: ~ 

Mtit@imtiuouaG<: The Rodney Milling Co. 


the these scientific opinions. This, too, w pia - 5,008 Cwts. Capacity 
I t I 1 Girain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


Avail- nd chariatal taku rominer tion in the atmosphere 


time 


first series of federally sponsored ex 

















weather service, the universities 
research councils of Alberta and Shall attempt t ive 


British Columbia and the National P P 
Research Council. These organizations Historical Background 


oge : } am ' : “ ae P but sé ° 9 
have concerned themselves not only Of Weather Modification a Tae SS a Heart of America 
with the possibility of increasing rain A is go back to the beginning helicf a /' , 
fall through cloud seeding but als« thi and, drawing our infort ‘} nit f } a FLOUR 


1d 
ice 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


with the matter of hail suppression mainly from the opening portio yr f nt rainf Hu 1 he CHICAGO OFFICE 
Systematic evaluation of cloud seed the specal U.S. Advisory Commit ‘ Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
ing operations to induce rainfall, con tee’s report, give some of the histori ’ ile weir prepa BOSTON OFFICE 

ducted between the years 1951 and cal background up to a point some ie aris a@rv en It is not Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1956, has been made in Quebec, Mani- 10 or 12 years ag This point, as al “ therefor ' the next a 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Co ready indicated, really marked th 

lumbia and hail suppression opera beginning of recent developments in 
tions in Alberta during the past three the field of weather modification All Grades 
seasons have been carefully studied Later, we will deal almost entirely 


by the “Stormy Weather’ Research with the weight of evidence produced RY - FLO U oa 
McGill f 


Group of University under a_ so far, that is to the scientific find 


pilot project initiated in 1956 by The ings and opinions referred to earlier 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
Research Council of Alberta, the Na which will be summarized. Finally 


tional Research Council. and The Me nention will be made of some of the GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


teorological Branch, Department 0 difficulties and limitations which have 


Transport. While it will not be poss faced the scientist in his efforts to WATERTOWN. WISCONSIN 


ble in these articles to deal with hail evaluate the seeding techniques used 


very etfort 
} 
! 




















suppression, reference will be made nd to arrive at some of the answers 
later to some of the conclusions which he must have if this work is 
reached in Canada on attempts to in to proceed with any measure of su 
duce rainfall ccss in the future 

In the U.S., considerable work has lier. we observed that the re: ii a 7, 
ice Gan iin’ alaaas i amenaianl cian penitence” a nl iA IL EXTI NDING THE REAC H OF 
some 13 years ago when dry ice was field of weather modification dat THE AMERICAN FARMER 
first dropped into a cloud in New rom about 10 or 12 vears av J] : 
England. Here, the American Met ugh we shall see later that mod- 
orological Society issued one of its 1 scientific ittempts t i 
periodic statements on the scientific 


ncrease 


aspects of weather modification and SS eee 
control on April 30, 1957. This so 

ciety composed of nearly 6,500 men 

bers, is the professional and scientifi 

organization which represents weath 

er men throughout the Americas. The 

statement referred to, considered in 

portant, has unfortunately been given 

too little prominence in Canada. Al 
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around the somewhat more plausible 
idea that conflagrations such as for- 
est fires caused convective currents 
which, in turn, produced rain. Indeed 


there is some evidence that favors 
this idea, a few observations having 
heen made of showers which devel- 
oped {*om cumulus clouds formed 
over large forest fires. In 1841, James 
P. Espy proved the importance of 


convection in the formation of clouds 
in his “Philosophy of Storms.” 

Three years prior to this in a pre- 
vious publication, Mr. Espy had rec- 
that farmers save brush 
waste timber to burn in dry 
to stimulate rainfall. 


ommended 
and 
weather 

The coming of the airplane brought 


with it dozens of new schemes for 
trying to increase rainfall. These con- 
sisted of dropping into a cloud any 


of a dozen different substances rang- 
chemicals to elec- 
trified soapflakes. Several 
cientists use Of ex- 


tremely cold substances such as liquid 


ing from “secret” 
sand and 


suggested the 


carbon dioxide and even liquid air 
The intention, of course, was to pro- 
duce a sudden cooling which, they 
reasoned, would result in condensa- 
tion and precipitation. As the US 
Advisory Committee on Weather 


Control points out, however, early at- 
tempts to use such material as liquid 
or solid carbon dioxide and liquid air 
miss basis with 
the 
physical principles of precipitation 


were done on a hit or 


virtually no knowledge of basic 


Because the principal objective in 
these early trials was to produce 
cloud by cooling rather than to Op- 
erate on existing supe! cooled c'ouds 


the efforts failed 
Again 


period, we 


coming down to the postwat 


find that the belief has 
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sprung up and still persists with 
many that atomic blasts have, in one 
way or another, materially affected 
the behavior of the weather. How- 
ever, when we consider the very large 


areas covered by even _ average 
storms, the effects of a nuclear ex- 
plosion, so devastating locally, are 
believed to have no effect on large 
scale weather modification. In this 
connection, we find the following 
statement in the final report of the 


U.S.A. Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control: “None of the data 
received by the Advisory Committee 
supports the theory that atomic bomb 
explosions, or any other activities of 
man, can have or are having large 
scale or far-reaching effects on the 
weather.” 

Further, during the course of the 
Eighth Session of the Executive Com- 
the World Meteorological 
Organization, held in Geneva in 1956, 


mittee of 


it was agreed “that on the evidence 
available there was no reason to con- 
clude that the 
which have so far occurred, have had 
any large scale effects on the weath- 


nuclear explosions, 


er 
It is very it seems, to jump 
to conclusions and to claim a definite 
correlation between either natural 
phenomena or new technical devel- 
opments and the weather. We have 
only to glance back long-time 
records, however, to find that any ex- 
tremely wet cr otherwise abnormal 
season which may have occurred in 
recent years—-be it in Britain, Can- 
ada or anywhere else—was undoubt- 
edly matched at some time in the 
past when, perhaps, there was some 
other scapegoat than “atomic blasts 
In other words, while attempting ex 


easy, 


ovel 
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planations of “off seasons” change 
with the times, weather behavior is 
much the same from one generation 
to another 


Modern Science 
Tackles the Problem 

Modern scientific attempts to in- 
crease rainfall started about 28 years 
ago, most of the socalled “landmark” 
experiments not having been conduct- 
ed until after World War I. In Hol- 
land, during the summer of 1930, 
August W. Veraart directed four sci- 
entific experiments in cloud seeding 
As a seeding agent, he used dry ice 


alone and in mixtures with super- 
cooled water ice. The results of the 
experiments were presented In sev- 
eral articles written and published 


in Holland, but his claims were 
viewed with scorn and disbelief by 
i number of his contemporaries. Al- 
though he actually had only a sketchy 
understanding of the cloud physics 
involved, he undoubtedly came closer 
to modern techniques of cloud seed- 
ing than anyone prior to the 
General Electric experiments of 1946 


else 


The real groundwork for modern 
experiments in weather modification 
was laid in 1933 when the famous 


Swedish meteorologist, Tor Bergeron, 
idvanced the theory that rain in ap- 
preciable amounts could be released 
principally by the presence of ice 
crystals formed in, or transported 
through, water cloud. Five years later 
the German physicist, Walter Findei- 
sen, re-emphasized that the co-exist- 
ence of ice crystals and super-cooled 
water droplets in the proper propor- 
tion is a necessary condition for pre- 
cipitation from a cloud 
the importance of the process of sub- 
thus establishing what came 
“The Bergeron-Fin- 


and stressed 


limation 
to be known as 
deisen theory.” 


Stage Prepared for 
Present Day Techniques 

In 1940 the Chemical Warfare 
Board unknowingly set the stage for 
the development of modern weathet 
modification. Two scientists who were 
isked to perform research on the na- 


ture of filtration in gas masks be- 
came interested in aircraft icing and 
its relation to the growth of cloud 


on one occasion, when their 
research took them to Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire 

The problem of explaining 
snow fell from some super-c 
clouds and not from 
so intrigued these scientists that they 
ratory ex- 


particles 


why 
woled 
Stratus others 


decided to make some lab 


periments. In 1946, using an ordinary 
home freezer, Dr. Schaefer. one 

the two, accidentally discovered that 
dry ice caused the formation of ice 
crystals in miniature’ super-cooled 
clouds, and he ther -by triggered the 
precipitation process This discovery 
was immediately seized upon to de- 
sign some experiments with natural 


cloud in the atmesphere. Later the 
same year, a co-worker, Dr. B. Von- 
negut, made the important discovery 
that microscopic silver-iodide crystals 


proved more efficient as freezing nu- 
those ordinarily fourd in the 
atm sphere 


clei thar 


There followed a series of large 
U.S. government crganized projects 
to investigate problems related t 
cloud and weather modification 


These included “Project Cirrus” con 


ducted for the government by Gen- 
eral Electric and a number of other 
projects which resulted in numerous 
field experiments. This, then. was 
roughly the situation as it ex'sted 
some twelve vears igo when real 
progress began to be made and when 
important developments started to 
take pla e in this field 


(To Be Continued) 
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ABA Announces 
Theme to Guide 
1959 Convention 








“Progress Through 


CHICAGO 
Knowledge!” 

The American Bakers Assn 
adopted this slogan for its 1959 con- 
vention to be held in the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Oct. 17-21 

The convention theme 
nounced by Russell E. Duvernoy 
Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., New York 
ABA vice president and general chair- 
man of the convention committee 

“Development of 


has 


was an- 


the convention 
program is well underway,” Mr. Du- 
vernoy said, “and the entire agenda 


will be completed within the next few 


weeks. The various branch sessions 
and general meetings will present dis- 
cussions and capsule short courses 


on training, sales, marketing, quality 
and management The 
Through Knowledge’ theme of ou 
meeting can and should 
baker attending the convention 


Pros ress 


help every 


Programs at the general sessions 
and the branch meetings are being 
designed to help every member and 
the entire industry to continue an 
upward climb in tonnage, according 
to William M. Clemens, ‘Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA 
chairman 

“Recent trend indices in the in- 
dustry are improved over 1958 re 
ports,”’ Mr. Clemens said. ““There will 


be much material 
ABA convention to help bakers con- 


presented at the 


tinue this better tone. It is the sin 
cere hope of all our officers, and of 
the board of governors that every 


baker will plan to be in Chicago for 
the convention. The 
on hand to take advantage of all the 


baker must be 


material in the convention sessions 
and to trade information with his 
fellow bakers.” 

Branch chairmen who are prepatr 
ing convention programs are: Whole- 
sale bread: Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger 
Jr., Betsy Ross Bakeries, Inc., Blue 
field, W. Va.; wholesale cake: Rich 
ard Levy, Kingston Cake Co., King- 
ston, Pa.; wholesale pie: N. P. Stren 
glis, Rainbow Pie Co., St. Paul; home 
service: George |! Hall, Capital 
Bakers, Inc., Chambersburg, Pa 
multiple-unit-retai Sidney Silber 
Silber’s Bakery, Inc., Baltimore; re 


tail Hellmut W Stolle, Stolle’s 
Bakery & Delicatessen, C} y ind 
young bakery executives: Ernest Bb 
Hueter, Interstate Bakerie Corp 
Los Angeles 
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Additional CCC Viewpoint on Barter 


I AM very pleased to have the op- 
portunity to comment on the com 
mittee’s telegram of July 25, in which 
it implies that all criticism of the bar 
ter program stems from the restric- 
tions which we have placed on the 
export of the agricultural 
ty. We differ with that conclu 
As we have followed the testimony 
before the committee we have failed 
to note any instance where an export- 
er of agricultural commodities has 
recommended a removal of those re- 
strictions. Their criticism has been 
directed at the barter approach 
Wherein discounts are inherent t 
ome degre 

I would like to review with you 


briefly the general pattern of barter 
BBB I II IT 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The position of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. on the 
barter program as stated by Mr. 
Palmby, who is vice president of CCC, 
Was presented in the July 28, 1959, 
issue of The Miller, starting on page 
12. On that issue date Mr. Palmby 
appeared before the House commit- 
tee which has been considering H.R. 
7983, a bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 and made the statement 
that is presented here. 


RAPA 


operations both under the 

ed program Ol a year or So ag 

the current program. In both cases 
practically ill of the agricultural 
commodities exported under barter 
were actually exported and disposed 
of by the major agricuitural export 
ing firms acting as agents for the 
barter contractors whose primary i! 
terest and concern has been and is 
the importation of materials into the 
U.S. market i lantities additional 
to the norm: 

I should like to digress a mon 
from my review of barter operation 
to make a point which I think is par- 
amount to an understanding of the 
pressures tor barter expansion. The 
materials which we are offered under 
the barter program are, in general 
as surplus to the world current de 
mand as are our agricultural con 
modities. When w iccept them un 
der the barter tor 


change value for that material, he 


By Clarence D. Palmby erage fee This brokerage fee Was a 


discount but since it merely covered 

services rendered and did not become 

Comments on statement that all criticism of barter * wore thhe fem in cd gonor degen 

. . compiainec t has been reported to 

programs stems from the restrictions that CCC has us that on occasion, when free stocks 

. e.° of U.S. agricultural commodities were 

placed on the export of agricultural commodities. temporarily in short supply, exporters 

of agricultural commodities actually 

to the supplemental stockpile they vi q tity of agricultural con competed for bartered commodities 

ire completely isolated from the mar- noditi n his hands which must be Decause of the ready access it gave 
ket. True additionality was provided H no agricultural ‘® government stocks 

for them by Congress with the pas- ommoa ‘pol onnections and Taxpayer Suffers 
» of Sec. 206 of the Agricultural i gicall irns to someone . 
The reason the committee had no 


f 1956 » h such connections. Being 
- ohabetnan : complaints concernins the opera 


Our agricultural commodities b ssman he shops around 
which we make available in exchange es t best deal he can. The 
ire not isolated from the market but ount uu have heard so much 
become an integral part of the world it are iu mple terms brokerage 

ovement ol those commodities ed by the agricultural ex Quality Millers Since 1879 


rhe are disposed o b he same i! o take these agricultural 
They are disposed ot by. the sa ‘ake these asrieuttural | BUFFALO FLOUR 


S. exporters who export for cash mod off the hands of the bar 


bought by the same importers in for- ‘ont or for currency accept THE WILLIS NORTON 
eign countries who buy for cash al him and dispose of them in COMPANY 
and in the end consumed or worn rt itlets that will be okayed by WICHITA, KANSAS 
by the same consumers who pay fo! 


tions of the barter program then was 


because no one suffered except the 

















the commodities with cash 1 the days of unrestricted barter 


Enthusiasm Questioned See on ee heer ye tReet 

We wonder how enthusiastic about : aan a a - tleta Then THE KANSAS 
barter the regular importers of met- he was offered a million bushels of 
als and minerals into the cash mar wheat delivered ship side by CCC MILLING co 
ket of the U.S. would be if the Com- : sult of a barter transaction, he . 
modity Credit Corp. was in @ position — was willing to accept that wheat and WICHITA 


to negotiate discounts for disposition nose of it in the normal course of MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
of bartered materials into the cur- for 


rent market in direct competition 
with materials they had hoped to 
sell for U.S. dollars. Fantastic and 
ibsurd as this may seem, it is ex- 
actly what the proponents of unre- 
“inected barter are asking wo be ver || FALARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 
nitted to do with our foreign mal! 
kets for agricultural commodities 
Bearing in mind this basic differ- 


ence in the relationship to the mar- 
ket of the acricultural commodities NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ind the materials involved in barte1 CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
that of complete isolation from the KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
irket of the materials and complete MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
integration into the world market of OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
the agricultural commodity, I would WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
like to continue with the general re 
view of barter operations MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 
As I stated before the barter con- 
tractor is primarily concerned in find- 
ing a market for his material. After 912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


negotiating an acceptable price or ex- VICTOR 6622 


a very nominal brok 








MEMBERS 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 


becomes concerned with how he is 
oing to get his money out of it. He 























TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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A revolutionary 
concept lives 


at Pillsbury 


During the past few years, Pillsbury 
scientists have been rapidly developing 
a new concept of quality —a revolution- 
ary concept that lives at Pillsbury 
today—based on bakery performance. 


Pillsbury is making scientific break- 
throughs that could change the milling 
industry as much in the next decade as 


pre al 
<—s 
jaeeee 
* 












it changed during the last century. A 
new, modern milling age has developed 
as fast as the space age. Particle size 
and fractionation are as important in 
the milling of flour for today’s bakery 
requirements as the electron and pro- 
ton are to atomic science. Many of the 
old methods that are left-overs from 









the stone age will be thrown out. See 
how Pillsbury’s new, modern milling 
concepts bring you flours with un- 
dreamed of quality and uniformity. 


Pillshury @} does it 
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taxpayer and he didn’t know what 
was going on 

The barter contractor found an ad- 
ditional market for his materials 
where they not only didn’t affect his 
cash market for those materials, but 
also tended to improve that cash mar- 
ket by their removal from the world 
supply 

The barter contractor was able to 
convert those materials into either 
U.S. Dollars or other acceptable cur- 
rency by paying a reasonable broker- 
age fee to the exporter of agricul- 
tural commodities for taking those 
commodities off his hands. 

The U.S. exporter had agricultural 
commodities delivered to him without 
the trouble of buying and assembling 
market or even buying 
from CCC. He moved those commodi- 
ties into his regular export outlets 
and received a brokerage fee for do- 
ing it 

The foreign importer bought his 
U.S. agricultural commodity needs as 
usual and in many instances was 
completely unaware that they had 
ever been a part of a barter transac- 


in the free 


tion 

What happened to the taxpayer? 
Were the dollars paid by the import- 
er for these commodities used to re- 
move free stocks from the U.S. mar- 
ket and thereby decrease the amount 
that came into CCC's hands? No! 

Were dollars paid to & & & 
for the agricultural commodities and 
thereby the national debt 
as represented by CCC's borrowings? 
No! 

They were paid to the importers 
of materials had found a pro- 
tected isolated market in the supple- 
mental stockpile 

CCC was made partially 


these 


decreased 


who 


whole by 
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restoration of capital. 

The taxpayer, however, paid the 
bill when, under Sec. 206(c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, there was 
authorized to be appropriated, 
amounts equal to the value of any 
bartered materials transferred to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

If I may speak very frankly, Con- 
gress gave the minerals importers a 
blank appropriation account and 
guaranteed them complete immunity 
of any price depressing effect on their 
cash market. This, in simple unvar- 
nished terms, is what unrestricted 
barter means when it is stripped of 
all the romantic and exotic propagan- 
da about trading something we have 
in surplus for something of lasting 
value. 


Situation Reviewed 

Now let me review with you, in gen- 
eral terms again, what happened 
when we in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture attempted to place some 
restrictions on the disposition of bar- 
tered agricultural commodities in 
keeping with the law 

Sec. 303 of Public Law 480 says 
“In carrying out barters or exchanges 
authorized by this section, no restric- 
tions shall be placed on the countries 
of the free world into which surplus 
agricultural commodities may _ be 
sold, except to the extent that the 
Secretary shall find necessary in ot 
der to take reasonable precautions 
to safeguard usual marketings of the 
U.S. and to assure that barters o1 
exchanges under this Act will not 
unduly disrupt world prices of agri 
cultural commodities or replace cash 
for dollars The Secretary 
shall endeavor to cooperate with oth 
er exporting countries in preserving 
normal patterns of commercial trade 


sales 
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with respect to commodities covered 
by formal multilateral international 
marketing agreements to which the 
U.S. is a party.” 

We are in hearty agreement with 
each of the objectives stated as jus- 
tification for restrictions. The re- 
strictions we have imposed on the 
movement of bartered agricultural 
commodities have had no other pur- 
pose than the attainment of those 
objectives. 

The fact that the committee has re- 
ceived complaints is, we believe, the 
best assurance we can get that we 
have been at least partially success- 
ful in attaining those objectives. I 
will attempt to tell you why I believe 


this is so 

The barter contractor now has to 
give some consideration to the agri- 
cultural export end of the barter 


transaction. It is not sufficient for 
him to merely negotiate an accept- 
able price for his material and then 
shop around among the U.S. agricul- 
tural exporters to see who will take 
the agricultural commodities off his 
hands for the lowest brokerage fees 
He has to develop, either by himself 
or in cooperation with the agricul- 
tural exporter, an outlet for the ag- 
ricultural commodities that is at least 
remotely connected with the move- 
ment of the materials and offers some 
hope of being additional 

The U.S. exporter of agricultural 
commodities finds his usual sales out- 
lets at least partially closed to bar- 
ter commodities. He has to expend 
time and money to find other 
outlets which he can convince the 
CCC give hope of being additional 
The law of supply and demand begins 
to take effect. As the bartered agri- 
cultural commodities are superimpos- 
ed on the normal world movement of 
those commodities, the normal way to 
increase their acceptability is to cut 
the price 

So the U.S 


energy 


exporter exacts from 
the materials importer not a nominal 
brokerage fee as he did, but that plus 
compensation for finding a market 


that is over and above normal move- 
ment, and an amount necessary to 
permit him to cut the price enough 


to create that market. So there you 
have the discounts that are deplored 
so much 

The materials importer, of course 
is dissatisfied because he has to either 
surplus materials much 
cheaper or has to give a larger por- 
tion of his profits to the U.S. agricul- 
tural exporter 

The U.S 


whose 


buy his 


agricultural exporter 
major exporting 
ior cash finds himself competing with 
himself. When he has to cut the price 
to move the bartered commodity into 
additional channels, his normal move 
ment want 
price concessions and so the tail wags 
the dog in the disruption of world 
prices. Therefore, the agricultural 
exporter is dissatisfied 


business is 


cash customers similar 


Mention has been made of more 
than a fair and reasonable price ha\ 
ing been paid for the materials. We 
are no experts on materials prices 
and have confidence in the people in 
GSA who are advising us on such 
prices. It does not stand to reason 
that the prevailing discounts are the 
result of a willing sharing of profits 
by the materials importers. If the 
igricult il commodities could be 


Y addition to normal exports 
Without price cutting these large dis- 
{ ild not exist 


importers are 


Ss Wo The materials 
critical of the pricing 
policy or and contend it 
ild be lenient 


Position Clarified 
We are 
We be neve 


naterials 


sho more 


barte! 
a place in ou 


not opposed to all 
barter has 











Stan Meyer 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR — Stan 
Meyer has been appointed director 
of advertising for Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls. (See The 
Miller, July 28, 1959, page 34.) Mr. 
Meyer is a native of Iowa and a 
graduate of lowa State University. He 
was director of radio for South Da- 
kota State College at Brookings and 
then entered the radio-television field 


in Montana. Mr. Meyer was farm 
service director for a Great Falls 
radio and television station before 


joining Montana Flour Mills. 





surplus disposal efforts. We believe 
aware of its limita- 
tions and the pitfalls inherent in the 
approach 

We have operated a program with 
no restrictions where both the mate- 
importer and the agricultural 
commodity exporter were relatively 
happy. The taxpayer was paying the 
bill in additional appropriations to 
restore CCC borrowing authority and 
it was very questionable in our minds 
that the agricultural surplus was be- 
ing reduced 

We have operated a program with 
restrictions designed to accomplish 
the objectives of the law. We believe 
we are getting additional 
as a result of barter. We intend 
to strive for additional exports 
through barter and hope to minimize 
to the greatest extent the 
disruption of world replace- 
ment of dollar 
ment of usual 
future 
yram 

In connection with the 
rricultural exports fron 


however, we are 


rials 


some eX- 


ports 


possible 
prices, 

and displace 
marketings through 
barter pro 


sales 
operations of the 


discussion 


{ the So- 


Ol at 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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viet Bloc countries I have several ta- 
bles which I will be glad to insert in 
the record if the committee so de 
sires. These tables represent a com- 
parison of exports from the U.S. and 
from the Soviet Bloc countries to the 
U.K., Japan, the Netherlands, West 
Germany, Italy and Belgium-Luxem 
bourg 

I also 
a comparison 


have a table which shows 


ural 


So- 


agricult 
exports from the 
viet Bloc to all of the countries desig- 
nated “A” under the barter 
In total or 
the free world 
those of the Soviet 
the “A 
3) times as much cotton, eight tir 


between 
the U.S. and 
program 
ir agricultural exports to 
are about 10 


Bloc countries. In 


times 


countries we export about 


as much soybeans, 25 times as much 


flour, 12 times as much 


as much barley as 


wheat and 
corn, and 20 times 
the Soviet Bloc 


mention 


countries 
ide dur 


exports 


Some has been m 
the 


from Russia to Japan 


hearing of cotton 
The table 
have shows no cotton exports, but it 
the Actually 
this Russia did export 
This 


exports 


ing 
we 
covers fiscal veal 1958 
early 
1,032 


compares 


yea! 
bales of cotton to Japan 
with our annual 
million 


of from 500.000 to over a 


bales to Japan 


Report Quoted 

The Department of Agricul 
ture released a publication i 
April entitled “Europe's East-West 
Trade in Food.” I would like to quote 
a short excerpt from this report 

“The decline of Eastern 
Europe as gricultural 
products of Western Europe shows so 
far little This 
group of countries supplied close to 7 
million grain, or about one 
fourth of Western Europe's large net 
grain imports World War 
in addition to certain quantities of 


potatoes leg 


U.S 
short 


postwar 
a supplier of a 


indication of change 
tons of 
before 
imes, and meat 


they shipped only 
prewar quantity 


sugar 
In the early 1950's 
a traction of the 


and in 1955 net grain exports t 

Western I irope 
int 
“Although 


the net figure came 


became _ insignif 


somewhat larger in 1956 
to only 340.000 
tons--5 of the 

“In 
USSR 


prewal quantity 
1957, the 
greatly expanded total « xports 
owing pri 
the USSR 
coinciding with a poor crop 


Satellite 


the following vear 
of grain to all countries 


narily to a good crop in 


the 
countries 

But grain exports from the 
Westerr I actually 
the 
other | 


USSR to irope 


the 


ropean coun 


whole ol 


ast | 


declined increase 
going to 
tries 
Large 
especially grains likely to 
tinue to be needed by the East Euro 


pean countries outside the USSR, and 


imports of farm products 


are con 


the USSR is likely to remain the pri: 
Ss ipplier of sucl imports In 
words, the I 


the I 


cipal 
other ast Furs pean cour 


ries outside SSR show no sigr 


of becoming large-scale exporters 
West again 


USSR, grain crops beyond 


itilized for stocl 


grain to the 
In the 
don estic 


I eeds are 


ccumulation, for expansion 

stock productior as well as 

ports largely to non-Westerr 
expo! 

i\ become 


utlets 


tries. Occasionally 
rope 
Europe 


other 
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‘cn 


. Janda 


SALES MOVE —A new sales terri- 
tory has been established in Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., by Chase Bag Co, The 
representative in charge is J. L. Jan- 
da, who will devote full time to this 
new territory which includes western 
Nebraska, western South Dakota, 
eastern Wyoming, northern Colorado 
and northwest Kansas. The area was 
formerly serviced by Chase from its 
Kansas City sales office. Mr. Janda is 
widely known in the territory and 
has been with Chase since 1940, most 
recently as manager of the firm's 
Denver office. 





that there any long-term trends 
which indicate that the Satellite coun- 
tries are taking away our markets o1 
even regaining the markets which 

held in Western I before 
War II 


ire 


are 
they irope 


World 
Cargill to Expand 
Terminal Elevator 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Planned 
iddition of 149,000-bu space 
to the 220,000-bu. capacity terminal 
elevator operated at Chattanooga by 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
innounced by William M. Berger 
branch manager for the grain firm 
Construction will begin next week 
he said, with completion scheduled 
by Oct. 1, in time to handle the an- 
nual fall flow of downriver 
from midwestern production 
This new facility, representing a 
crease in our storage capacity 


storage 


been 


grain 


areas 


63 i 
will make available a more consistent 
of grain to Southeast consum 
will be particularly valuable 
iler producers, feed manufac 
and others in the business of 
igriculture,” Mr. Berger 
rhe space 70,000-bu 
bins connected by ce 
work house 
present 
handling 
River 
the steel tanks 
Sapulpa Tank Co 
bids on foundation 


supply 

ers. It 
to bri 

turers 

said 

stee] 
the 


will 


new two 
ynveyors to 
section 
truck, railroad 
equipment on 


elevator's 


‘ 


connet into 
ind barge 
the Tennessee 
Contracts for 
been let to the 
Oklahoma ind 


work are expected soon 


Stock Di 


GREAT FALLS 
lend of 20¢ a share 
of the M 

ng the recular 

neeting f the board of 
the concern. The dividend will be pay- 


to stockholders of rec- 


S THE STAFF 


vided 


MONT.—A di 

declared on 

Flour Mills 
quarterly 


directors of 


was 


ntana 


Futures Trading Continues Providing 
Substantial Markets for Hedging 


WASHINGTON Futures 


ue 


trading 

iltural commodities contin 
i to provid ibstantia hedg 
June 30 
f trad 


ing 


griculture 
mod 
futures 
inder CEA 


‘A admin 
and p 
ind 


hedging t 


sovbeans 
thougn mal 
arrowly durin 
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de cre ased 
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PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices Der rod 


1958 soybean crop was at an 
high. And in 
with ased 


record 
all-time 
modities 
cluding wool 
bean meal, there was record hedging 
activity during the the CEA 
idministrator pointed out 


Hedging 


several com- 
trading, in 


oil, and 


incre 
Ss yy bean SOY 


veal 


and corn did not 
substantially from the pre 
although total volume of 
wheat declined 16 Mr 


in wheat 
change 
vious yeal 
trading in 
Kauffman 

Wheat futures trading on all mar 
the Chicago Board of 
Kansas City Board of 
Minneapolis Grain 


said 
kets, including 
Trade the 


Trade and the 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ttl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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yours always with... 


// 


the priceless quality in flour 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KING 


— cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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Average Month-end Open Contracts, by Contract Markets, by Commodities, 


Volume of Futures Trading, All Contract Markets Combined, by Commodities , 
Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959 Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959 , ; 
Percent of ercento 





























Commodity Unit 1957-58 1958-59 increase or decrease Commodity Unit 1957-58 1958-59 ncrease or decrease 
Wheat 1,000 bu 5,202,953 4,359,288 —16.2 CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ae ; 
0 100 —_—! / 
Cor do 2,011,322 2,008,704 = Wheat 1,000 bu $0,585 68 : 
Oats do 453,635 533,266 +176 Corn do nee angen > = 
Rye do 998,266 780,942 —21.8 Oats do — 23,660 +208 
“dette Jo 55 1S is Rye do 9,280 pee = on 
Flaxseed 4c 10,721 5,529 ~48.4 Soybeans do 88,063 79,690 — 9.5 
Soybea 1 3,943,177 2,794,406 —29 Grain sorghums wuition : . 
Laden & 1,000 Ibs 8,954,580 9,414,060 + 5.1 Soybea 1,000 Ibs 321,650 416,030 +29.3 
Grain sorghums million Ibs 34.0+ 21.84 35.9 CH CAGO OPEN BOARD OF TRADE 
Sin tons 2,4004 Wheat 1,000 bu 725 705 — 2.8 
one do 720% ices do 230 196 —!4.8 
Middling do 1.260% tah do 56 73 +30.4 
+ Equivalent to 607,000 bushels (1957-58), 389,000 bushels (1958-59 ye do 16! 183 +13.7 
Trading suspended Nov. 5, 1957 0ybea do 464 33! —28.7 
KANSAS C TY BOARD OF TRADE 
Volume of Futures Trading, by Contract Markets, by Commodities, Wheat 1.000 bu 22.240 18 564 =e 
Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959 ae rohems million Ibs 43 2.6 —39.5 
Percent of p Tons 3307 
( mmodity Unit 1957-58 1958-59 increase or decrea:e pee do 60+ 
CH:CAGO BOARD OF TRADE Middlings do 236* 
Whea 1,000 bu 4,354,385 3,563,763 —18.2 MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Jo 1,995,695 1,996,877 e 3 Wheat 1,000 bu 5,952 6,564 +10.3 
at Jo 427,809 504,489 +17.9 Oats do 742 692 +128.0 
Ry Jo 984,514 757,248 —22.1 ls do 4 4 0 
ybea io 3,898,686 2,768,036 ~29.0 Sorte Pi 4 5 
7 rghun million Ibs 1.8 7.2 Diacsnat do 743 45 —39.3 
ybea 1,000 Ibs 8,915,640 9,403,980 +55 seid ee $ 0 
bean me tons 6,089,600 18,827,600 + 209.2 , 
, MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO OPEN BOARD OF TRADE Wheat 1000 bu 14 37 —50.0 
Wheat 000 bu 86,517 64,695 25.2 c do 25 6 —36.0 
( 4 14,722 11,519 21.8 Oats do 31 58 +87 
Oat { 1,415 1,304 —~ 78 An 7 3 557 
Bus ‘ 10,751 12,636 +175 SEATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Go | 
4¢ 44 48) 1 —40.7 
8 26,370 0 Wheat 1.000 bu 58 3 464 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE + Trading suspended Nov. 5, |957 
Wheat 1,000 bu 488 86! 460,386 — 5.8 i bees than 006 be * 
shums r bs 32.2 14.6 —54.7 
p Tons 2,4004 
maak { 720+ Exchange amounted to 44. billion Soybean meal futures recorded an 
Mid } / 12607 bushels in 1958-59 against 5.2 billion outstanding volume increase during 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE in 1957-58. The soybean futures vol- the year. The record 18.8 million tons 
Wheat b 269,298 268,757 0.2 ume was 28 billion bushels compared traded on the Chicago Board of 
t 4 23,670 26,789 +132 with 39 billion in 1957-58. Corn fu Trade was three times the previous 
Rye J 44 65 eed 4 tures trading, at 2.0 billion bushels, year’s volume 
55 15 7 
y , was almost unchanged from the pre- 
F ed 4 72 5,529 484 : 
+ vious year 
yt ’ | U 
MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE Futures trading in soybean oil on \\ ’ iy 
Wheat 1,000 bu 3.042 287 57.7 the Chicago Board of Trade amount- 00Cc 4 eS 
/ 905 308 66.0 ed to 94 billion pounds, an increase 
bad r 74\ 684 7.7 of 5.5! over 1957-58. Hedging in 
: 7 ~ 
Rye 1 2,957 993 66.4 oybean oil was the largest on record S l P E R | O R 
EATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE Hedging in cottonseed oil futures on OUALITY 
Wheat 1,000 bu 850 400 52.9 the New York Produce Exchange also ~ d 4 
Trading pended Nov. 5, 195 increased 
- to Make All Baked Things 
Average Month-end Open Contracts, All Contract Markets Combined, by Commodities, B ‘ 
Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959 etter 
Percent of ‘ “9° x _ 
Unit 1957-58 1958-59 venade bb Mica Topco Names Cereal Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Wh ‘ ”) b 129.494 114,628 , 
4 54795 59 206 + | Product Manager 
st 4 20,411 25,473 24.8 . . . 1p . 
. oobi 10.6ne . 4 CHICAGO — Joe T. Shikami_ has 
=a 4 5 been appointed product manager of STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Flaxseed { 743 45! 39.3 cereal products for Topco Associates, Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
ybe ’ 68,527 80,021 7.6 Inc., Chicago, announced George Do- 2,000,000 bus. 
hur m > 4.5 4 24.4 vee . . » 
, ite " ; : oe ms 29.4 herty, assistant general manager. The e CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
ybe Oud Ibs 325,351 417,000 $2 a . RIA Treasurer and Manager 
rte “ne 330+ firm supplies some 600 grocery and St. Joseph, Mo. 
t { 60+ frozen food items to 29 member su- 
Mid , / 236+ permarket chains ade coe a ree 
ybean mea tons 275,358 547,770 +989 


Mr. Shikami has been with Topco 


} pended Nov 957: 4-month average sil; 
for two years as a quality control an af | ing 0 
: . 


field representative. As product man- 





ager fcr cereal products, his respon- Millers of 

sib'lities cover flour, cake m‘xes. dog Pep High Gluten Staten Island Best 
food, rice, spices, and macaroni and Bakery Flours 

spaghetti products A” az waa oe 








SAPPHIRE 4 dia 
ana amine — 7 


GOLD CROSS » WHEAT and RYE * 


DAKOTANA f h | FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
CANADIA or bred 
eae ae of distinctive 


a flavor and texture RED WING FLOUR 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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loss for western Kansas wheat farmers this year (see 
University scientists say conditions are favorable for a continued buildup of 


streak mosaic and the wheat curl mite, the mite that carries the virus. Since : : md td b 3 
there is no known way to control wheat streak mosaic in infected wheat, it is 8 a etter 
important to prevent infection of wheat fields. To do this: 1. Eliminate volun- ; pe . 

teer wheat near wheat fields a week or two before planting; 2. Delay planting 8 595 loaf with 

until the latest recommended date (see middle map); and 3. Use resistant ; 


varieties (see bottom map). é ? I 


Huge Loss Caused by Wheat Streak Mosaic 


Can Be Prevented by Farmers, Scientist Says glade >y-+ FLOUR 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-- Kansas tremely low place the loss in the 
wheat farmers can prevent a repeti- neighborhood of $80 million for Kar V ancouver Exports 


tion of the huge loss caused by wheat sas alone. Some wheat fields were not . . if 
streak mosaic this year Estimates worth harvesting, being 8&5 to 90 In Line with Record bake S cer 
authorities as “‘ex- infected with wheat streak mosa‘ \ UVER Exports f rai bake after hake 


BUILDUP IN WHEAT STREAK MOSAIC virus resulted in an $80 million 17 bake 
‘ i é top map). Kansas State , you 


rated by some J 
this year fy ve irre ' 
——————— ——— This need not h ippen again iVS a — y tw Vs t ( 
scientist at Kansas State University _ e with 1 rdon ‘ SPRINGFIELD > 
RUNCIMAN MILLING co. Manhattan. Writing in the August r the 1957-58 , MILLING CORP. 

Successors te dy Ad ine. issue of the Kansas Agricultural Sit- . ; » 2290 « P 

MANUFACTURERS OF FINES u ti n, Webster H Sill Ir Adi ses ; pre a yopibes \ Serer 1% lee, 

MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS wheat farmers as to what they can 7 

1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 do about wheat streak mosaic Si ceed iil tise eaters wach: Pde of ts Seta 

Since 1856 According to Mr. Sill, a world « n bushels this seasot : etches, me 5: 

1uthority on the subject, there is no 














known way to control wheat streak 

mosaic in infected wheat. Therefore 

the important thing is to prevent in- 

sé J 9 ; one 

DIAMOND D fection of wheat fields. To do this 

A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 1. Eliminate volunteer wheat near 

— yn orate 7. . 1g wheat fields a week or two before 
from Montana Spring b 

. : . ‘ : planting; 2. Plant at the late "ec- 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. , nits. , ne satest I ' 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING mmended date for the area; and 3 

Use resistant varieties 
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August 

Aug. 14—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 


Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 23-24—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual golf party, South Shore Inn, 
Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; sec., 
F. A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich.; pres., C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 


September 


1-5—District 1, 
Millers, Ripley 


Association 
Hotel, 


Sept. 
of Operative 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & 
Wellington, 


Lincoln Elevator, 
Kansas 
MO. 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 


Board of Trade Building 








Newton, Kansas; sec., Richard Ma- 
gerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 8. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 


ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 


Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 38, Ga. 

Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, Annual Golf Tournament; also 
participating; the Bakers Clubs of 
Boston, Baltimore, Central Pa., New 
York and the Pittsburgh Courtesy 
Club; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., George Landenberger, 401 No. 
Broad St., Rm. 616, Philadelphia 8, 
Pa, 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, NJ. 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
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| STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 
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from Country-Runa 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
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wheat producing 


section, 
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Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers’ sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Depew, N.Y. 


Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 4-6—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-18—Kentucky Master Bak- 
Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 


ers 
ton-Seelbach 


sec., 


Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Rondal M. 


Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 


141 W. Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Mich. ; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 17-21 American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, TI. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 


Owosso, 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 


Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 
Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association 


of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 13-14— District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass, 

December 

Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 

Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 


Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 


fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 
Jan. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan, 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


sec., 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushe 
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J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. . ; 
fae ston tote tn, Demis Bro. Names = grocuron sxcnanes mai ed yheovnaen 


Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- ° 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- B. L. Willmore TO CHANGE REPORT MINNEAPOLIS—Bids on the con- 


win C. Muhly, 126 Mathieson Bldg., STOCKTON, CAL.—The pricing struction of the first phase of the new 


—— _ To New Post Commies of the Stockton Grain Ex- General Mills research center to be 
change : . 


; has recommended a change — pyijt in Golden Valley, Minn., are now 
February ST. LOUIS—B. L. Willmore, head ™ on daily report to list the wheat being reviewed, the company an- 

Feb. 5-7—Bakers A iati rt the sales economic section and quotation as grade number one. The nounced 

. o- +—Bakers Association o 1¢ ” : ; 7 : oats quotati wi rreste ny ’ . .? 

Carolinas, annual stag outing, The nt Bemis Bro. Bag peg r 1 Oat 4 mag ore -~ he. Under General Mills’ program, 
i as, 3 4 i ° . ec ee a ¥ a ot 

*s . ~> ha ’ “ ». Instead of No. phase one calls for building the cen- 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary : * Red Oats 34 Ib. Another oats clas- tra) t of tl t ter t 
ta en 7 ; = x named assistant to ined : ; ral unit o re research center to 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. resident sification was added: No. 2 Heavy pe ready for occ upancy in 1960. It is 
resi l en . . . ° . ‘ 
I Red Oats 36 Ib. with a maximum tol- n expandable d ‘complete t 
e rge of pro- rence f 10 1 an expandabdie design, compicte in it- 
April erance 0 0 brome seeds per 1,000 self. but with various wings to be 

rram sample. These ange i .- _ 1 
April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed — terials, H. P . , " hese changes will be idded later as the need and circum- 
: oy : tek ; come effective as soon as proper ar- stances may warrant 

Assn., annual convention, Shamrock Claussen. Later . may arran 

ssn., . rangements can be made with the 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., this year Mi printer OREA HE STA ' ‘ 


Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club lime will at- eye,e ° 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. nd the fall ses- New Facilities in Use 


April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., on of the Ad- NEW CAMPAIGN BUFFALO General Mills, Inc 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. ' vanced Manage- NEW YORK-—-A t way adverti has started putting into operation its 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers ee ment rrogram at ing campaign t Ip the converte new bulk storage facilities that cost 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, __ Harvard Universi- of celk phane increase his sal about $1 million. The new units 
Texas. iduate School of Business Ad- een anounced | the packaging di which were cor icted adjacent to 

I tration ion f ( , lat ‘ } > 
tl : ision [ li lathieson lemical the “B" mills, increase storage cap 
Willm » joined Bemis in 1946 Corp 


May | - : pa a ak Ge Bao dion | acity about 65 


nt, St. Louis 


pee 


curement ind ma- 











May 1-5—American Association of neral departme 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, n 1952 1} ippointed supervisol 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 of pricing and in 1957 head of the Established 1893 


University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. conomi et H was 
. 4 “er ecri ' f the swwy: ,) ry. Tr Y 
May 8-11—Millers National Fed- Or (SOF } EK Ay Ca R KEN ER | AN > 
eration, annual convention, Edge- ee oe : cos ' ? ~ “f 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., |. ! z vty ; a e Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., ae “be " woscer i “ = weds Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 _ a 
Chicago 6, TIL 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint f Rexburs 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., lin is graduated from ’ . 

&CM. ‘alter Dietz, 20 N. acke i. lah ! . ° ene . 
ncaa tae gaps ag ge oc < ie can sa ican Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New ; Feed Grains 
York 7, N.Y. 


; ° . 
May 20-22 — National Association Storage Tickets Will 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- Be Used in Canada Domestic and Export Flour 


—— motes, mow Tern pga A re = . . PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida Until Prices Set 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- Ba apes ; " Pe an ; 
ers of America; annual convention o 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, UL 


May 22-26— Association of Opera- co , pat ) " ‘ ‘ . 3 ¢ ’ be i ’ es Sherman offers 


tive Millers, annual technical confer- 


ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- e} i red coil’ ieee ttlement mad this baseball 


ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., by elevator mpan soor : 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade he 195¢ dia sie thle 'T “SPECIAL” 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. sil etme. : senile tes OSs . 
your reserved 
July 23-27 — Bakery Equipment = 4 me gt ru reg seat to any 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting min : a ee ee ee Chi 3 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 5 “ - : . SWE « a — one C go CUBS 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- eat ahah i Ke wit gel or WHITE Sox 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. os 7 Cia S\N the ek 
= ' = teaiaidl diies ahiaiidilh Uteali ‘a home game. 
Pam Aes te Slee 3, ese ce ects eee, Reseres your 
SPRINGFIELD. MINN Spring- ticket ily 31. 1959. w be requires Major League Baseball ticket to any 1959 Chicago White Sox or 
Cubs home game. The Air-Conditioned Sherman offers this baseball 


field Milling Corp. is erecting si to | ny storage nterest whicl lig , tt } White Sor } 
= y , ’ } > . 7 De . your reserve sea 0oany (ud or ile Sor hom yame, 
steel bins with a total capacity } crue on su ( 4 — - a ee eves 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 























Casvul 


desirit 


July 


13.000 bu acc rding to Trig lle- re - “. # ag ‘ _ = ri ; : , or 7 SINGLE ROOM with ONE TICKET, 51000 


loid, manager at the mill 


TWIN BEDROOM with TWO TICKETS, *180° 





7 Simply wrlle Sherman Hotel Room Reservations 

CANADIAN FLAX EXPORTS = ° and specify the ball geome you want to see. Your 
1, WINNIPEG | xport . vement F f, ticket will be wating for you at the Sherman. These 
special low room rates inel ide your choice reserve 


designi i engraving 
for Mil ers and the Gra Ira 


; ll sustained 1 , . . 
H il d E C s w yeprecng , seat tickets for White Sox or Chicago Cub games 
t year f with iggrega p , 
ollan ngraving o- a: : 2 Reservations should be received by the 
Kansas City, Missouri Peas rye paiisieieenee- . hotel 48 hours prior to the game date, 
; Ae ‘ l or sooner, for choice seals 








Spear Seed Envelopes ; for cat in Cront of the Slee . } ie air- -conditioned ee 

eee AS ee into HERMAN 
Made Only by 1.094.000. and Germany. 736.000 

HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. ' Salantes - eats tach |e RANDOLPH, CLARK & LoSALLE STS. 

108 Washington Av. N., Minneopolis 1, Minn. ce ae SA On) ‘ bs P P , CHICAGO + Telephone: FR 2-2100 
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Careful Handling! 
ROUTE YOUR 


FLOUR 


EXPORTS 
"Via 
Gulf Ports 


and 
Lykes!” 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 


CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





cee cao 
LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 





HOUSTON, 


aumont, 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK, Be 
sville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo 
bile. Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash 
ngto dD. Cc 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 


Offices at 
GALVESTON 
Br w 





MILLER 
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American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American rlours, Inc. 
NEW TON, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








——4 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











AiR CLASSIFICATION: 


Possible Uses of Air Classification and Impact Redu 
tion in the Milling Process July 
ASSOCIATIONS: 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Crop Re 
port July 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Plan Wich 
ta Meeting) July 
American Bakers Assn Nominations for Board July 
American Institute of Baking Appointments July 
American Society of Bakery Engineers (Sour French 
Bread July 
Associated Retail Bakers of America (Resignation July 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn Meeting July 
Central Florida Bakers Council (Election July 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn Mr 
Durham Testing in South America July 
Pacific Millers Assn Election) July 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn A>point 
ment July 
Southern Bakers Assn. (Meeting) July 
AUSTRALIA: 
AMF Participated in Organizing New Australian Co. .July 
Australia Wants Credit Sales for Wheat July 
Larger Australian Exports of Wheat, Flour Expected July 
AUTHORS: 
Dawson, Carl 
New Development in Custom Grain Fumigation July 
Farnsworth, Helen 
Role of Wheat in Improving Nutritional Status, Labor 
Productivity in Lesser Developed Countries July 
Farrell, Eugene; Grosh, Gordon M., and Shellenberger 
Dr. John A 
Possible Uses of Air Classification and Impact Re 
duction in the Milling Process July 
Farrington, Carl C 
Grain Industry's Opposition to All-Out Barter July 
Feuquay, Price 
Continued Subsidy-in-Kind Programs Urged July 
Kennedy, Gerald S$ 
Russians Uncooperative at Fair; Request for Mill 
Visit Refused, High Praise for Mr. Nixon July 
Levitt, David M 
You, the Baking Industry and Survive July 
McCoy, B. C 
Will Late 1958-Early 1959 Millfeed Market Develo: 
ments Repeat July 
Miller, Clarence L 
Recommendations for Extension of PL 480 July 
Miller, Clarence L 
Wheat Export Outlook Not All Bright or Dim Juls 
Palmby, Clarence D 
Position of Commodity Credit Corp. on H.R. 7983 July 
Schruben, Leonard W 
Factors Affecting Corn Prices July 
Selby, Emil 
Production of Sour French Bread July 
Silbert, Theodore H 
Commercial Finance—A Source of Work 1g Capita 
Available to Growing Companies July 
BAKING INDUSTRY 
Commercial Finance—A Source of Working Capital 
Available to Growina Companies July 
Kefauver Hearings on Baking Industry Appear to be 
Fading into Oblivion July 
BARTER: 
Barter Proposals Meet Opposition from USDA Trade 
Sources, Solons July 
Position of Commodity Credit Corp. on H.R. 7983 July 
BOARDS OF TRADE: 
Chicago Board of Trade (Investigating Rice Charges July 
Chicago Board of Trade (Visit by Netherlands ''Wheat 
Team July 
Los Angeles Gra Exchinge (Head of Exchange July 
New York Produce Exchange Arbitration Arrange 
ment July 
San Francisco Grain Exchange (Review of Industry July 
Stockton Gra Exchange (Election July 
SOX CARS: 
New Arrangements for Box Car Handling Announced 
in Canada July 
BREAD MIXES: 
Technologists Develop Instant Bread Mix July 
CANADA: 
Canadian Exports Show Increase July 
Canadian Farm Cash Income Estimated at $652 Million July 
Canadian Flour Exports Increase July 
Canadian Flour Production May Shows Increase. But 
s Less Than Year Ago and !0-Year Average July 
Canadian Flour Production Chart July 
Canadia Policy on Surplus Disposal July 
Canadian Wheat Stocks Increase July 
Canadians Working on a New Grain: Named Whye 
Similar to Wheat-Rye Hybrid July 
Churchil Prospects July 
New Arrangements for Box Car Handling Announced 
Canada July 
U.S. Group Opposes Use of Canadian Ports for Sur 
plus Shipments July 
U.S. to Provide Inspection Services for Gra at Ca 
idian Seaway Ports July 
COLOMBIA 
PL 480 F our Set f r Co omb J J sty 
CCMMMISSION: 
Washington Wheat Commission Mr. Spiruta goes to 
“COMPANIES wis 
American Machine & Foundry Co. (Appointment July 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Company July 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co Executive Changes July 
Aritona Flour Mills Co Construction July 
Atkinson Milling Co Retirement July 
Bay State M "gq Co Appointment July 
Rem Bro. Bag Co Retirement July 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co Officers July 
Ruhler M Engineering Co Construction J 
Sapitol Products Corp Construction 
Cara Gra Co Construction 
Cara ! Improvements July 
Columbia Gra and Storage (Construction July 
Commander Larabee (St. Joseph Mill Back in Opera 
tion July 
Commodity Credit Corp Purchase Announced July 
Continental Baking Co Acquire Bakery in Texas July 
Continental Baking Co Avpointment July 
Continental Baking Co Safety July 
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Crown Zellerbach Co 
Day Sales Co. (Mee 
Disposables, Inc 
Garndos 
General 
Genera! 
General 
General 
Genera! 
General 


Mills 
Mills, 
Mills, Inc 
Mills, Inc 
Mills, Inc 
Mills, Inc 
General Mills, Inc 
General Mills, Inc 
International Milling 
Construction 
International Milling 
Kellogg Commission 
Latah County Grain 
Latah County Grain 
Mills 
Littleton 
Midwest 
Millers 
Model 
Montana 
Montana 


Inc 
Inc 


Mills (Fire 
Grain Co 
National 
Mills Co 
Fiour Mills 
Flour Mills 
National Biscuit Co 
Olin Mathieson 
Patterson, C 
Peavey, F. H 
Pillsbury 
Pillsbury 
Pillsbury 
Pillsbury 
Pillsbury 
Pioneer Fiour Mills 

Raymond Bag Co 

Rothwell, George C 
St. Regis Paper Co 
St. Regis Paper Co 


Co 
& Co 


Assign 


Labor 


sain 
Semmes Bag Co. (E 
Smith, A. O., Core 
Southern Bakeries C 
Standard Milling Co 
Stauffer Chemical Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Terminal Flour Mills 
Trenton Milling Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 
Victor Chemical Wo 
Victor Chemical 
cal 
Victor 
Weber 
Weber 
West Virginia 
West Virginia 
Woolcott Flour Mills 
Wright's Grist M 
CONFERENCE: 
National Food Confe 
CONSERVATION: 
Conservation 
USDA 
CONTAMINATION: 
Contaminated Produ 
Flour Distributors 
CORN: 
Factors Affecting C 
1958 World Corn Cr 
Billion Bushels 
CORN MEAL: 
Corn Mea 
EDITORIAL: 
Frank Totton 
The Human Side of 
Politicians and Publ 
A Preposterous Plar 
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The Show Goes on 
Some Words on 
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Baking Co 
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Heffelf 
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Export 
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Program Sale 


Canadian Seaway 
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our Prices 
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Available to Grow 
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Above 
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INSECTS: Seventh Agricultural Observation Team Departs for 
New Control of Grain Insects Discussed Russia y - ? f ‘ 
To Study Infestation of Grain in Mexico Spring Wheat Acreage in Russia Reduced u 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT: RUST: 
n 


International Wheat Agreement, 1959, Brought Rust Infection Light in Spring, Durum Wheat Areas J 2 
Force by Participants SAFETY: yuh we 


More Countries Accede to IWA i— . Planned Program of Safe Driver olla 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL: Dividends for Spokane Bakery ? 
International Wheat Council Names Officers Safety Award—Raymond Bag Co 21 —_ oC 
LEGISLATION: LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 
Administration—Sen. Humphrey Widely Split on 3 Chicago Seaway Clearances 
for Peace’’ Measure u Exporters Granted Inspection Service 
Barter Battie Looms in Congress u minals 
A Bill—Extend the Agricultura! Trade Development and Report on Chicago Seaway Shipments 
Assistance Act of 1954. and for Other Purposes Ju U.S. to Provide Inspection Services for 
Civil War Ends at Buffalo; Union Splinter Group Folds Ju nadian Seaway Ports : 
Rep. Fountain Attacks USDA, CCC, Grain Trade on Vancouver Claims Freight Advantage ' . New York Louisville 
PL 480 July 2 Route Chicego Memphis 
Government Officia Trade Experts Testify Against SENATE COMMITTEE: St. Louls Enid 
Barter Increase Ju Kefauver Hearings Turn Examinat Sur 2 Kansas City Gelveston 
New — for Box Car Handling Announced | BANK: . . Omeahe Houston 
in anada Ju 0 onservation eserve ans for 0 - , , 
Oswego Elevator Employees Rehired: Shut-Down Fin USDA )— 5 — te y 
ishes Ju SOUR FRENCH BREAD Toledo Sen Frenciece 
Pian Drawn for Stockpiling Grain Surpluses at Foreign Production of Sour French Bread Colenbes Los Angeles 
Locations Ju SOYBEAN: Norfolk Vv B.C 
Walkout at Pilisbury Springfield plant; Job Changes GMI-Short W Produce Soybea r ‘ bet Mt ar mena 
Issues July | STOCKPILING: Nashville innipes, Man 
LITERATURE: Plan Drawn for Stockpiling Gre 


4 — Radiation Preservation of Food Pub ang suesenes: ons rhcruaees e : ! T E R M | N A L 


Technical Reference Book Published by Pillsbury Ju t ontinued Subsidy-in-Kind Programs f j J 
MARKET QUOTATIONS: USDA Asks Relief Flour Bids r ? 
1960 tonetins Quotas Approved t SURPLUS: ELEVATORS 
MONOPOLY: Barter Battie Looms in Congress 
° Laboratory Monopoly Charge Withdrawn 2 > | Plan Drawn for Stockpiling Grain Surply Sinenie Nesolk 
BITUARIES: Locations 
Estes, A. W 2 U.S. Group Opposes Use of Canadia >» es St. Louis pone 
Garvey, Ray H 7 plus Shipments Kansas City — 
Heffelfinger, Frank T J _ WHEAT Omahe Enid 
McCarley, Willie B —p Bakers May Miss Benefits of : Minneapolis Galveston 
Talmage. Floyd L . Crop if they Hold to ‘‘Norma ‘ andard y > Buffalo Pe 
PRICE SUPPORTS: Crop Reduction Causes no rries D Toledo Ft. Worth 
USDA Announces $!.77 bu. Minimum Support Pr 959 Winter Wheat Cror . Columbus Portland 
for 1960 Crop Wheat u - Most Disconcerting i 
USDA Relaxes Wheat Support Requirements - 55 Million Bu. Wheat Cro 
REGULATORY: , Port 


J a a 
Chicagoans Punch Holes in Marketing Quota Referer Pakistan Receives Authorization to Buy : 
dum Regulations j 2 > > Report on Export Program Sales : _ fu 4 
RESEARCH: Support Price for 1959 Crop Wheat | ; a 
an Survey Team Finds Far Easter Area C 4 Good 


Results of Japanese Tests on USSR. Ita 
Released for Study J Market for U.S. Wheat ¥ 
Role of Research in Improving Wheat r WHEAT LEAF RUST: 
Stressed Ju p 2 Wheat Leaf Rust Most Preva m GRAIN COMPANY 
RUSSIA: WHYE 
Russians Say Nyet to Wheat Commitment nder Canadians Working on > r 
Canadian Pact 3 Whye . « MILLING WHEATS | 
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Ward Announces " Canadian Wheat 
Mid-Year Rise . Board Releases 
In Earnings ‘ Grain Price List 


NEW YORK—Ward Baking Co WINNIPEG The Canadian Wheat 
has reported consolidated earnings Board has released its price list for 
for the first 27 weeks of 1959 at : the Straight grades of hard red 
$479,735, compared with earnings of k spring d durum wheat as well as 
$403,266 for the comparable fiscal oats and barley for the 1959-60 crop 
period of 1958. Earnings are equiv- year and agents are now authorized 


a 

alent to 40¢ a share on company 4 urchase the grades listed at the 
common stock after provision for : q na ted r the 1959-60 pool WILLIAM KELLY 
preferred dividends. This compares ; unt he discount on tough wheat 
with 30¢ a share on earnings of com- : 1d | y is 4¢ under the straight MILLING COMPANY 
mon stock a year ago ‘ Fades, and 

According to R. Arnold Jackson a ) dvised that producers HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Ward president, sales for the period rry over wheat, oats and bar- = ; 
were down to $51,246,827 from $52,- heid on outstanding storage er a poy 
285,587 for the comparable period of luly 31, 1959, will be required phone paieseae 
storage or interest which 


its 3¢ under 





last year 
“During the past half year your f ol ‘nh grain up to the 
company’s over-all sales reflect the the producer directs 


discontinuance ofl several unprolit- Peter M. Pence ) company to sell such ee r ry) 
able product lines, elimination of - i ‘ . rain t oar dD lUJRA MBER 
pone unprofitable routes, and eli- SALES POSITION — In a _Fecent ; follow 
mination of distribution in some ™ove to expand the sales administra- wWheet SEMOLINA 
areas of New England as a result of ‘on of its northern California dis- 
the closing of our Boston bakery last trict, General Mills, Inc., has ap- FANCY No. 1 
vear,” said Mr. Jackson in his mid- pointed Peter M. Pence to a newly- 
ee report to stockholders formed capacity of assistant district 
F sales manager. He will take on a 
series of supervisory responsibilities 
to assist E. C. Outman, district sales 
manager. Mr. Pence is experienced 
tiem Chin Maw of the Jelmaton Pie Co in flour sales work and has served 
on La) . ee Sacramento Valley and Bay Area 
of Los Angeles, a gps producer ot bakery sales territories for the past 
frozen pies for the retail trade in 11 21 years. Previously he worked as a 
western states. The pie firm has an- chemist in the Spokane Products 
nual sales of approximately $4.5 mil- Dentedd tabetateen. 
lion. Its acquisition marks not only ‘ 
Ward's first venture on the West 
Coast, but also brings the company ae. 
into the frozen baked goods esion ss Dividend Declared 
Johnston Pie is being operated as a MINNEAPOLIS——The board of di- 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ward rectors of Archer-Daniels- Midland 
Co. has declared a dividend of 50¢ 
share on c¢ oO stock aavable 
GRAIN COMMITTEE TO MEET Sept. 1 to stockholders of won Ma op mt 
WASHINGTON—A meeting of the 20. The payment is ADM’s 132nd cash 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's’ dividend and 112th consecutive quar- 
grain research advisory committee terly dividend. There are 1,605,221 
will be held in Washington Jan. 11-14 shares outstanding 





Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


An important step in Ward's long 
range plans for market expansion 
and product diversification, explained 
Mr. Jackson, has been the acquisi- 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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(Continued from page 8) 
165% a year ago. Shipping directions Soft Flour Bookings 
ranged from fair to good. Family 7 : 
flour was unchanged and bakery was On Quiet Side 


unchanged to 5¢ higher 


Trade in soft wheat flours has been 


Quotations Aug. 7, carlots, Kansas extremely quiet at Chicago, a natural 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent consequence of the heavy bookings 
bakery flour $5.02@5.12, standard which occurred some weeks ago 
95% patent $4.9245.02, straight $4.87 There is little likelihood of any broad- 
“4.97; established brands of family ening in volume until bakers and job- 


price 
ised 
this 


14% 


fl ur $5646 90, sacked, with the higher bers either find their inventories be- 
representing nationally advert coming depleted or there is a break 
brands on a delivered basis in in prices so attractive that buyers 
area; first clears with 11% tO would not be able to overlock it. The 
protein $444.05, clears of 1% latter, however, is not likely at pres- 

and higher $3.55 @ 3.85 ent 


ish 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 








Sales by mills of the central states 


for the week amounted to about 
160% of five day capacity, largely 
hard winter wheat flour. Soft flour 
sales did not account fer more than 
295 to 30° of the total. Individual 
sales were small, with few even run- 
ning as high as 5,000 cwt 

At St. Louis, the soft flour sales 
volume, too, was low. New purchases 


were unusually small and limited in 
most cases to spot or immediate ship- 
10% to 15% of 
capacity. Scft flour users are in a 
comfortable position. For the most 
part, they are booked nearly to the 
year-end, which explains the lack of 
interest 


ment. Sales averaged 


Quotations Aug. 7, St. Louis, 100 Ib 
cottons: Family flour top patent 
$5.80, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.65; 
bakery flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake 
$6.75, pastry $4.65, scft straights 
$4.75, clears $4.40; hard winter short 
patent $5.55, standard $5.40, clears 
$5.10; spring short patent $6.05, 


standard $5.95, clears $5.90; Chicago 
High ratio flour $6.25 6.84, short pa- 


tent $5.7546.14, clears $4.604 4.85; 
cracker and cookie flours, papers 
S485. cottons $5.15 


New Business Heavy 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour buving was heavy in the Tex- 
as and Oklahoma the 
week, with buyers generally covering 
up to 120 days, and in some cases for 
i full calendar year 

The average running 
Worth was five to 5's At Okla- 
City, however, directions were 
slightly weaker and the run was less 
than five However, was 
optim'sm regarding directions for the 
future 


reas past 


time at Ft 
days 
homa 


days there 


Prices family flour un- 
changed; bakery flour dropped 10¢ to 
I5¢ at Ft. Worth and advanced 7¢ at 
Oklahoma City; up 5¢ 
at Ft. Worth 

Quotations Aug. 7, 
high patent 
100 Ib 


on were 


clears moved 
Worth: Ex- 
flour $7.20 
cottons: bakers flout 
enriched, $5.3545.40, first clears 
$4504 4.60, delivered Texas common 
points; Oklahoma City: Family 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $64 6.20 
unenriched short patent $5.65 
95°; standard patent $5.554 
straight grade $5.504 5.60; truck 
higher on all 


Ft 
tra familys 


7.60 un 


short 


bakery 
! 5 D 
65 
lots grades 


Buyers of Springs 
Active at Buffalo 


August 11, 1959 


mills shaded prices on the go-around 
30¢ or more. 

Consumers had nearly reached the 
bottom of their inventories in resist- 
ing previous levels. Although the 
sales drive was somewhat spotty, 
buyers generally booked for 120 days 

Kansas flour rose 6¢, but there was 
very little sales activity at Buffalo 
Consumers are still generating con- 
siderable resistance to going levels 
They still hope for lower prices, al- 
though there is no indication of a 
lower trend. Some buyers, however, 
have come in for 120-day 
There have been some _ instances 
where small mills have shaded prices 

a move the large mills do not care 


coverage 


to meet because of increased costs 
and current feed levels 

Clear flours were unchanged but 
tight in this interim before the new 
crop. Cake flour held steady but 


pastry declined 5¢. Local bakeries are 
complaining that the strike is 
making inroads on their sales volume 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions ‘‘flowed 


steel 


a little easier” last week but they 
were “hurt a little’ because some 
major accounts have not yet booked 

Buffalo flour output was sharply 
below a week ago and a year ago 
Part of the decline resulted from a 


grievance walkout of 150 members of 
the grain millers’ union from one 
plant, cutting that firm’s running time 
to 2!, days, compared with 7 the 
previous week. One other mill, how- 
ever, worked 673 days and the other 
four mills worked 5 days. One mill in- 
creased its run from the earlier week 
by a day; another mill raised its out- 
put by half a day; two mills cut their 
running time by 2 days and the re- 
maining mill held steady 

Quotations Aug. 7: Spring family 
$6.57 6.62, spring high gluten $636 
a 6.64, spring short $6.06 @ 6.34, spring 


standard $5.9606.29, spring straight 
$6.24, spring first clear $5.50@05.70; 
hard winter short $5.7306.14, hard 
winter standard $5.58@6.04, hard 
winter first clear $5.08@5.35; soft 
winter short patent $6.940 7.16, soft 
winter standard $5.744 6.46, soft win- 
ter straight $4.9045.39. soft winter 
first clear $4.304 4.84 

. . 
Operations Varied 

ege 
On Pacific Coast 

Flour production is only fair fer 

the Pacific Coast mills, with no new 


buying of any consequence. Domestic 
buyers are holding off and awaiting 
the outturn of Montana’s wheat crop 


with no great interest shown to date 











A lot of flour was sold in Buffalo Mill operations varied, with interior 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” last week as the big go-around in mills generally lacking in business 
springs finally got under way. Spring Flour prices showed little change 
wheat flour was quoted up 3¢, but Quotations Aug. 7, Portland: High 
OUALI TY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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_.. At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Fiour buying on the broadest scale to date 
n the new crop year erupted across the coun- 
try early in the week. Bakers and jobbers took 
on additional supplies of both springs and hard 
winter wheat types, some as far ahead as 120 
days. Although buying of neither one type nor 
the other bulked extraordinarily large by it 
self, the combined total pushed sales for the 
week close to 12 million cwt. In the Southwest 
where sales reached 585% of five-day capac 
ty, the trade appeared to be booked well O 
December. Southwest sales bulked to 7 mil 
cwt. and sales of springs from 3.5 to 5 m 
cw or to 579% of five-day capacity 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices softened across the country 
although there were indications at the close 
that the bottom may have been reached, at 
least for the current period. Declines for the 
week ranged from 75c for sacked bran in the 
Southwest to $5.50 off for standard midds. at 
Minneapolis. Lush pastures, the prospect of a 
pick up in flour mill running time due to flour 
sales, and slow inquiry, all tended to weaken 
millfeeds at Minneapolis. At Kansas City, there 
was a slight upturn following a long, severe 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures in the major markets were 
rreguiar due to a complex set of rapidly shift 
ing factors across the country involving both 
the spring and winter wheat harvests and the 
flour markets. Prices were strong early in the 
period, due to active buying of wheat to re 
place flour sales, but softened at the end as 
hedging ended, leaving a partial vacuum of 
nactivity 


PPP OOOO 


gluten $6.98, all Montana $6.50, clears 
$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.47, cake 
$6.90, pastry $5.90, pie $5.55, whole 
wheat $6.36 
wheat $5.63, crushed wheat 
Seattle: family patent flour, 100 Ib 
carlots cottons for 5 and 10-lb. sizes 
$9.54; pastry flour, 100 Ib 
cottons $4.93 


Flour Trading Quiet 
For Canadian Mills 


Buying of Canadian flour for do- 
mestic purposes was still draggy at 
Toronto-Montreal 


cracked 
$6.46 


graham $5.67, 


carlots 


although a. bit 
more active than the previous week 
while supplies were moderate and 
prices unchanged at Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Generally, domestic trade 
was seasonally steady 

Harvesting of winter wheat is still 
under way, with some areas expecting 
a fair outturn 

In the Canadian soft wheat flour 
market, there has not been much in- 
terest yet on the part of buyers in 
new crop offerings 

Quotations Aug. 7, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Crnada $6.2046.30, 100 Ib. cottons 
less cash discounts, mixed cars with 
15¢ added for cartage where used 
bakers flour $4.9545 in 100 Ib 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used (bulk 
prices 12¢ tess); Vancouver: First pa- 
$6.45: $5.05 
papers and $5.15 cottons 
pastry to the trade S6.80: cake flour 
$7.15; Aug. 8, Winnipeg: Top patent 
sovrings for delivery between Ft. Wil- 


tents bakers patents 


Ontario 


liam and the British Co'umbia boun- 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 
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dary, cotton 100’s, $6.15@6.35; second 
patents, cottons, $5.90@6.10; second 
patents to bakers, paper 100's, $4.80 
@5 (bulk prices 12¢ less); all prices 
cash carlots 


Overseas Markets 


Export Activity 
In the Doldrums 


Flour buying in the export markets 
was slow the past week, although the 
United Arab Republic and Indonesian 
programs, expected to total around 
65 million ewt. in the coming months, 
gave an optimistic outlook to the 
over-all picture 





Colombia was in the market for 
6.000 tons at the week end, taking 
some spring types of flour, and Sai- 
gon purchased 10000 tons flour from 
Pacific Coast mills 

Canadian flour exporters shipping 
through Vancouver handled _ their 
usuai volume to countries bordering 
on the Pacific, with the exception of 
the Philippine Islands. Demand from 
that market, while showing some 
slight improvement over recent 
weeks, was still far below normal 

Clearances of flour from Canadian 
ports the past week amounted to 
270,700 ewt. compared with 187,200 a 
week earlier. The total for the week 
ended Aug. 6 included 161,000 cwt 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries, or substantially greater 
than the 5,200 cwt. reported the pre- 
vious week 


Rye 

The rye flour market is strictly be- 
tween the “hay and grass” stages. Ni 
new crop flour prices have as yet been 
announced. Business in old crop is 
strictly p.d.s. and merely a_ holding 
iction until the 1959 harvest comes 
in 

Prices were steady on old crop of- 
ferings at most major markets the 
past week. Quotations Aug. 7, Chi- 
cago: White patent $4.94@5.20. medi- 
um $4.74@5, dark $4 2944.45; Buf- 
falo: White $5 69@5.74, medium $5 49 
1554, dark $4.9444.99; Minneapolis 
White $4.87, medium $4.67, dark 
$4.12 


Oatmeal 


Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonally dull across Canada 
Supplies are only moderate, however 
ind prices remain firm. Quotations 
Aug. 8, Toronto-Montreal!: Rolled oats 
in 80 lb. cottons $5.65: oatmeal in 100 
lb. cottons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal; Winnipeg: Rolled oats in 80 Ib 
cottons $5.4545.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib 
cottons $6.6546.90 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; all prices cash carlots 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 
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MILLFEED 





ibout as much as the bran was down 
Quotations Aug. 7: Bulk standard 
middlings $34.50, sacked $39: bulk 
bran $33.50, sacked S38: bulk red dog 
$48 50. sacked $52.50 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand dwin- 
died last week. A sharp decline of $5 
in bulk middlings’ prices failed to 
stimulate mixer buying interest. The 
general tendency was to hold off buy- 
ing, either to work down inventories 
or to take advantage of further price 
reductions that might occur 

A better demand and lighter offer- 
ings held the decline in bulk bran to 
$1, narrowing the spread to middlings 
to that same amount. Sacked feeds 
were supported by a good mill door 


Company Lemited 
MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
ee 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


BOX 8505 ( 
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trade and reacted only 25¢ to 50¢. 

Quotations Aug. 7: Sacked bran 
$36.75 @ 37.25, shorts $46.25@ 46.75; 
bulk bran $32.50@33, shorts $38.50@ 
39, middlings $33.50@34 

Boston: Millfeed trading was slow 
in the local market last week, with 
most buyers content to just enter for 
immediate requirements. Supplies 
were ample, with mill agents anxious 
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ning time averaged about 5 days. The 
sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings held steady at $5 and at $4.50 
on red dog. Sacked bran and mid- 
dlings ended $1 lower; bulk bran and 
middlings were down $1.50; sacked 
and bulk red dog advanced $1. Quota- 
tions Aug. 7: Bulk bran $31@31.50, 
sacked $36@37; bulk middlings $36G 
37, sacked $41@42.50; bulk red dog 
$53 @53.50, sacked $57.50. 





to force sales. Bran averaged about 
$1 lower, while middlings were rela- Pacific Coast: Millfeed prices have 
tively unchanged. Quotations Aug. 8: been strong, with prices advancing at 
Sacked bran $44.50@45, bulk $42; the close of the week. Lower produc- 
Sacked middlings $51, bulk $45.50. tion and mill activity to cover earlier 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued @XPpoOrt commitments gave the 
slow last week. Supplies exceeded de- Strength to markets. Quotations Aug. 
mand and prices worked lower. The 7, Portland: Bulk millrun $42@43, 
country traders were better buyers Sacked $45@46; bulk middlings $504 
than medium and large mixers. Local 51, sacked $53@54. 
levels continued below the west but Canada: Trade in millfeeds is slow 
failed to attract any demand. Run but prices are steady, with no ma- 
| £EASSSSS SSS SESS 


There is a lot to be said for 


, GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


” 


“Ogilvie 


it's wise to buy quality! 








Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





. Specialists in I/ lilling 
Canadian Hart Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON 





TORONTO CANADA 


terial change in supplies. Eastern 
feeders are showing some interest in 
western supplies, which may indirect- 
ly forecast early buying orders. Quo- 
tations Aug. 8, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $32@38 in the three prairie 
provinces, shorts $38@43, middlings 
$43@48; all prices cash carlots in 
sacks; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra; Aug. 7, 
Vancouver: Bran $46, shorts $49, mid- 
dlings $54; Toronto-Montreal: Bran 
$43@44, shorts $50@52, middlings 
$60@61, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Construction of GMI 
Research Center 


Will Start Soon 


MINNEAPOLIS— Bids on the con- 
struction of the first phase of the new 
General Mills, Inc., Research Center 
to be built in Golden Valley, Minn., 
are now being reviewed, the company 
announced recently. Contracts are 
expected to be assigned in mid- 
August. 

“The engineering and planning that 
have been completed make construc- 
tion of our initial building in Golden 
Valley a practical necessity,”’ C. H. 
Bell, president of General Mills, said. 
“We are, therefore, proceeding with 
the first phase of our originally pro- 
posed five-step building program de- 
spite many unresolved tax problems 
in Minnesota.” 

Under General Mills’ program, 
phase one calls for building the cen- 
tral unit of the research center at 
Plymouth Ave. and County Road 18 
in Golden Valley, to be ready for oc- 
cupancy in 1960. It is an expandable 
design, complete in itself, but with 
various wings to be added later as 
the need and circumstances may war- 
rant 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re - 


Strike at Pillsbury 
Springfield Plant 
Settled Aug. 10 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Members of 
the Local 24, American Federation 
of Grain Millers, returned to their 
jobs at Springfield plant of the Pills- 
bury Co. Aug. 11 after having been 
on strike since July 13, primarily 
over a job changes issue. The union 
ratified a new contract with the 
company Aug. 10 

A spokesman for the company said 
that under the new contract, two 
union members will be trained in 
time study work and will work with 
the company in the study of future 
job changes 

A 12¢ an hour wage increase was 
also granted under the new contract 
The union ratified the contract by a 
vote of 402 to 127. 

S THE STAFF L 
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HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

PORT ARTHUR — George Hees, 
Canadian transport minister, an- 
nounced recently that deep-sea har- 
bor facilities will be available at the 
lakehead for the 1962 shipping sea- 
son. Deposit from the dredging will 
be used in reclaiming water lots lead- 
ing to the new docks, and work will 
continue throughout the year as part 
of the winter-work program 
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Canadian Crops Hurt 
By Searing Winds, 
High Temperatures 


WINNIPEG Crop conditions in 
Western Canada continue to deterior- 
ate under high temperatures and 
searing winds. Brief periods of mod- 
erating temperatures have brought 
the only relief in many areas and 
large sections of the west have suf- 
fered from the lack of adequate mois- 
ture. Other regions have been able to 
retain early favorable prospects, but 


good general rains are needed in 
most sections to carry the crops 
through to maturity 

The outlook, on the whole, is ex- 


tremely variable and the hot weather 
has brought all crops rapidly to the 
stage of maturing. In many instances 
this has resulted in shorter than nor- 
mal heads, with fewer rows and some 
not filling completely. The Line Ele- 
vators Farm Service, in its crop re- 
port of July 31, says that if adequate 
timely rains and cool or relatively 
cool weather occur during the re- 
mainder of the season, Western Can- 
ada will produce an above average 
grain crop this year. The report also 
stated that, apart from isolated areas 
hail damage has been relatively light 
Crop injury from grasshoppers, cut- 
worms and other insect pests has been 
kept to a minimum through effective 
chemical control measures. There is 
no evidence at this date that rust or 
other cereal diseases will be an im- 
portant crop damaging factor this 
year 
Private Reports 

Canadian Grain Commentary, pub- 
lished by Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
observes that the western grain crop 
has been on the verge of 
trouble most of the season 
tinues to promise a near average 
yield despite drouth, heat, hail and 
most of the other crop hazards 

The Searle Grain 
port placed the over-all moisture con- 
dition for the three prairie provinces 
at 78% of normal on Aug. 4, com- 
pared with 80% at the same time a 
year ago. 


serious 


but con- 


precipitation re- 


Combining of fall rye is now gen- 
eral, and yields for the most part are 
well above average and the quality 
is favorable. Swathing of early barley 
is general in isolated portions of the 
southern prairie and some combining 
has been done. Swathing of wheat 
and early oats will begin at scattered 
points this week. Present reports in- 
dicate wide variation in and 
grade 


yields 
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Frank T. Heffelfinger 
Will Being Probated 


MINNEAPOLIS The will of 
Frank T. Heffelfinger, chairman of 
the board of F. H. Peavey & Co. at 
the time of his death early in July, 
has been proved in probate 
here 

Mr. Heffelfinger’s will listed a $30,- 
000 homestead and personal property 
in excess of $250,000. Certain stock 
in F. H. Peavey & Co. he left to his 
three sons, a daughter, two daughters- 
in-law and a son-in-law. Also, Mr 
Heffelfinger set up a trust fund for 
his grandchildren 


court 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


Figures in sacks of 100 ib.) 
1958-59 1957-58* -_— 
Eleven Eleven 
Commonwealth countries June months June months 
U. K 504.614 5,534,142 466,965 5,429,732 
Africo— 
British East Africa 200 300 $50 296 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 860 47) 896 767 
Gambia 660 ,608 400 452 
Ghana 557 83) 666 69! 
Nigeria ov? si? 418 615 
Other British West Africa 27 
Sierra Leone 760 836 850 580 
Asio— 
Ceylon 797 
Hong Kong 110 410 
India 8,850 
Malaya and Singapore 232 272 
Other British East Indies 658 
Pakistan 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 
North Americo— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Oceanio— 





147 


—“e—-ane ~~ 


ww 


320 
South Americo— 
British Guiana 79,799 


Total commonwealth countries ! 9,615,907 


Foreign countries— 
Africa— 
Azores and Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Egypt 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 


545 


195 
o7? 
40 
206 
974 
Portuguese Asia 386 
Syria 260 
Thailand 580 
Europe— 
Belgium 458 
Denmark 840 
052 
743 


878 
Netherlands 805 
Portugal 793 
Sweden 440 

North Americo— 

American Virgin Islands 150 
Costa Rica 2 322 
Cuba 2 068 
Dominican Re>rublic 0 886 
E!| Salvador 772 
French West Indies 380 
Guatemala 5,997 
Hait 490 
Honduras 982 
Netherlands Anti! 328 

674 

155 


995 
215 8.364 


400 14,043 
525 800 
South Americo— 
Chile 400 18,100 
Colombia 124,182 278 
Ecuador 906 
Peru 700 9.751 706 
Surinam 702 37,239 176 
Venezuela 245 330,438 4 447 


Total, foreign countries 801,920 §,212,250 6,906,600 
Total, all countries 1,677,045 14,828,157 16,103,443 
*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 





Buffalo Elevators, Union to Discuss New 
Wage Provisions for Three-Year Contract 


BUFFALO — Negotiators repre- Co., where members of Local 36, 
senting 10 grain elevators and local Grain Millers (AFL-CIO) walked out 
1286, Grain Elevator Employees’ last week over what they termed an 
(AFL-CIO), will meet here Aug. accumulation of grievances 
12 in the Corn Exchange Building The picketing has also halted opera- 
to discuss wage provisions of a tion at an elevator used by Inter- 
three-year contract. Members of national. Mr. Roberts said 40 mem- 
the local voted Aug. 9 to authorize bers of the grain elevator union are 
their bargaining committee to call refusing to cross the picket line 
a strike if the talks fail. John L. Thomas J. Flahive, mill manager 
Roberts, president of the local, said <,iq that no negotiating sessions have 
258 members voted unanimously been scheduled. “We have not heard 
during the meeting. from the union since the evening of 
The contract provides for negotia- Aug. 4,” he said. “We suggested they 

tion on the wage clause only this give us a list of grievances. We were 

vear. The meeting Aug. 12 will be the willing to discuss them.” 

fourth session during current negotia- A one-year contract between the 

tions Grain Millers and the company ex- 
Picket lines still were on duty Aug pired June 30, but a 60-day extension 

10 outside the International Milling of its provisions was adopted 








U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


July, 1958-June, 1959 
Wholly Wholly 
Country or crea U.S Other Country or crea u.Ss 
cw cw cw 
North ond Central America & Caribbean Asia and Pacific Area 
Canada & 3,500 Turkey 
Mexico 35 Leba 
Guatemala 2 Syria 
British Honduras ira 
Ei Salvador srae 
Honduras U y ra@a 
Niceragua ' nit 
Costa Rica audi A 
Panama Repub 22 
Ca a Z< e 
Bermuda 
Bahamas 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Hait 
Dominic 
Leeward 
ward 
Barbados 
Trinidad 
Netherla 


Totals 
South America 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
British 
Surinan 
Ecuado 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Paraguay 


Europe 























U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


June, 1959, and July, 1958-June, 1959 


June July 1958- June July 1958- 

Country or areca 1959 June 1959 Country or areo 1959 June 1959 
cw cwt cw cw 

North ond Central America and Caribbean Asia and Pacific Area 

+ ; 27,712 J ja 67.349 
7,652 29,813 rae 16.8 

20,800 2 332,867 

2.500 ppine 4 43,538 

6 / 2,4 

85 } 28,97 57,076 

siwa 387.198 

0 Japa 244.879 

97,342 

6 


63 
948 
395 
606 

7.32 








U.S. WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS 
1953-54 THROUGH 1958-59 (IN CWT.) 








<® 





J. H. BLAKE 
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Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


New York 4, New York 


2 Broadway 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTL OUR pomestic 


41 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
| ' 1 ox - nar auenai 


® Franklin 6-1 











The Montgomery Company 
FLOUR BROKER 




















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


a: T he 





-FLOUR- 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
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NEW | \ \ 


New | mod Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden. Mass 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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20% Acreage Cut Needed to Remove $50,000 


Joseph Miller 


JOINS GRAIN FIRM—Joseph Miller, 
Salina, Kansas, has joined the Evans 
Grain Co. He will be with the country 
elevator and grain merchandising de- 
partments. The firm has 
in Nebraska, Kansas and 
rado. Mr. Miller started his 
career in 1936 in the accounting de- 
partment with Morgenstern-Pyle Ele- 
vator Co. and the Robinson Milling 
Co. of Salina, Kansas. In June, 1941, 
he became office manager of Morgen- 
stern-Pyle. On June 1, 1949, Mr. Mill- 
er Was admitted as a partner of the 
Pyle Elevator Co. and became 
general manager of that firm. Recent- 
ly the Pyle Elevator Co. sold its 
holdings which are now being oper- 
ated by Evans. 


Crown Zellerbach 
Reports Increase 


In Sales, Earnings 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has reported sales, earn- 
ings and production gains for the first 
six months of 1959 over the corres- 
ponding period of 1958 

Net income for the first half 
amounted to $19,226,000, or an in- 
crease of 35° over 1958. Earnings a 
share were $1.35, compared with 98¢ 
for the same period of last year 
Sales reached $257,364,000, a new six- 
month high, or 15° ahead of first- 
half 1958 

Production records were established 
for paper and paperboard at 884,442 
tons, up 14%; for lumber at 103,003.,- 
000 bd. ft., up 9%, and for plywood 
at 90,175,000 sq. ft., up 45% 

In his letter to company shareown- 
ers, R. O. Hunt, president, explained 
that the company's increase in sales 
and production reflected improved 
business conditions and the corpora- 
tion’s marketing program. Looking to 
the second half of 1959, Mr. Hunt 
stated that incoming orders continue 
to hold up well, and indications are 
that present levels of business will 
continue for the remainder of the 
veal 


elevators 
Colo- 
grain 


also 
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CME&E Dividend 


DENVER-—-Robert M. Pease, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 

r held July 24, a quarterly dividend 
f 35¢ per share was declared on the 

mpany's outstanding common 
The dividend is payable Sept 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Aug. 15. 


stock 
1 
i to 





Wheat Loan Limitation, 


WASHINGTON—As acting sec- 
retary of agriculture, Ervin L. 
Peterson has announced that any 
producer of wheat for harvest in 
1960 desiring non-recourse price 
support in excess of $50,000 must 
reduce his total wheat acreage 20% 
below his 1959 acreage, and other- 
wise be in compliance with price 
support regulations. 

He also warned large growers of 
other fall-seeded crops in probable 
surplus supply that a similar produc- 
tion cut may be required of them if 
they wish to avoid the price support 
limitation. The crops, fall-seeded in 
some areas, that might be affected 
are barley, oats, rye, grain sorghums 
and flaxseed. The determination of 
surplus supply with respect to these 
crops as well as to spring-planted 
crops will be made later, at the time 
the level of price support is announced 
for these crops. 

Under a provision of the 1960 Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act (Public 
Law 86-80), non-recourse price sup- 
port to any person on the 1960 pro- 
duction of any agricultural commod- 
ity declared by the secretary of agri- 
culture to be in surplus supply is 
limited to $50,000 unless “such per- 
son shall reduce his production from 
that which such person produced the 
preceding year, in such percentage, 
not exceeding 20 percentum, as the 
determine to be es- 


Secretary may 
sential to bring production in line 
within a reasonable period of time 


with that necessary to provide an 
adequate supply to meet domestic and 
foreign demands, plus adequate re- 
serves Beg 

The acting Secretary declared 
wheat to be in surplus supply, and 
determined that the production cut 
exempting a wheat producer from the 
effect of the limitation should be at 
the 20% fixed by this provision 

The $50,000 limitation applies only 
to non-recourse price support, Loans 
will continue to be made in excess 
of this amount provided the borrow- 
er “shall agree to repay all amounts 
advanced in excess of $50,000 for any 
agricultural commodity within 12 
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USDA Announces 


months from the date of the advance 
of such funds, or at such later date 
as the Secretary may determine.” 

The limitation, USDA officials em- 
phasized, applies to individual “per- 
sons,”’ not to individual farming units 
A special application form, on which 
the applicant has listed all farms 
(wherever located) in which he 
owned or shared in the 1959 produc- 
tion, as well as all farms in which 
he will own or share in the 1960 pro- 
duction, may be required of any per- 
son who wishes to obtain non-re- 
course price support on a_ surplus 
crop in excess of $50,000 

This application, which would have 
to be filed well in advance of harvest 
iS expected to be needed to permit 
checking of acreage, com- 
pice support eligi- 
Details will be 


advance 
pliance, or other 
bility requirements 
made available later 
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Hudson Bay Group 
Holds Meeting 


CHURCHILL, MAN.—Present fa- 
cilities at Churchill can handle up to 
30 million bushels each shipping sea- 
son, J. A. Rankin, vice president of 
the National Harbors Board, told the 
more than 160 delegates attending 
the 16th annual meeting of the Hud- 
son Bay Route Assn. It was the first 
time that the convention has been 
held at Churchill 

A Canadian Wheat Board spokes- 
man said as far as Churchill was con- 
cerned, the board’s main problem was 
a selling one. He thought exports out 
of the northern port this year might 
exceed last year’s 19,599,000 bu. Ice 
conditions this year were described 
as the worst since 1912, but regular 
air patrols had prevented any delays 
in shipping 

Directors of the association were 
requested to prepare a brief on 
freight rates on the northern 
for the Royal Commission on Freight 
Rates. It argued that present 
rates are a deterrent to import trade 
through Churchill 


route 


was 





t 
PATHOLOGIST HONORED—A U.S. Department of Agriculture plant path- 


ologist stationed at Kansas State University 





has been awarded a pin and 


certificate in recognition of 40 years of service with USDA. The honor went 


to C. O. Johnston, standing at left, in a surprise ceremony. L. 


A. Tatum of 


the USDA's crops research division holds the certificate which was presented 
to Mr. Johnston. Others in the picture seated at the table are: R. H. Painter 
at left; Karl Finney, at right, and John Frazier. 
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Continental Grain 
Builds Elevator 
At Savage, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS Continental 
Grain Co. has broken ground for a 
5 million-bu. elevator at Savage, 
Minn., on the Minnesota near 
Minneapolis, it was announced re- 
cently by Michel Fribourg, president 
of the company 

The construction 
iwarded to the Fegles C 
Co. of Minneapolis. Completion is ex- 
pected in the fall of 1960 

The elevator will have fast truck 
ind rail unioading facilities, as well 
as a fast rail and barge outloading 
capacity, it was noted in the com- 
pany announcement 

Savage is one of the links in the 
Continental expansion program in the 
Northwest 

“This new 
originate farmers’ grain in this area 
and expedite its movement to. the 
Mississippi 


tive! 


contract was 
ynstruction 


facility will serve to 


consuming areas in the 
and Tennessee valleys, as well as to 
export outlets of the Mississippi and 
Texas Gulf ports,”’ the company re- 
port stated 

Besides Savage, Continental oper- 
ates terminal installations on the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and New Orleans 
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Yugoslavia Harvests 


Record Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON A record whe 
harvest in Yugoslavia had been 
completed by mid-July; 
mountainous areas remained to Ve 
harvested, by hand. Preliminary esti- 
place the total outturn at 
ibout 145 million bushels. A crop that 
size would be about 30° ibove the 
previous record in 1957, and 60 
above the small crop last year 


most 


mates 


Record yields are reported every 
where except in Macedonia, where 
the crop, though good, is not 
ord. High-vielding Italian 
contributed substantially to the high 
level of total Yugoslav production 
Whereas about 750,000 
the total of about 5 million 
seeded to Italian wheat this seasor 
more than double that area 
for harvest in 1960 


a ret 


Varieties 


icres out ofl 


were 


Because of the large harvest, § 
ernment officials have announced tha 
no wheat imports will be required 
this season. Imports of wheat unde: 
Public Law 180 have been large 
recent years 


Ft. William Grain 
Shipments Listed 


FT. WILLIAM In the 
days of July, 52 cargoes 
cleared from the Canadi 
Three were destined to 

Venezuela. The 
1ade up of 


nd slightly 


o the 
71,000 bu 
totaling 
U.S. Flax s 
> than 695,000 bi 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


July Aug 
31 ; 


1959 


£2 2se7er"e 


See ws 


96 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange 
July Aug 

3 7 
1959 1959 
se Close 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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Clarence F. Abraham, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 


Founder, Dies Suddenly 
CHICAG Clare F. Abr 

4, died suddenly } 

Hills 

one ot tl 
Screw Cc 
Ind., and 
the firn 

Early 
was em! 
Libby C 
he pine 
where h¢ 
perinte 
officers 
Corp 

He is s 
C. Abral 


Glen 


Montana Grain Firm 
Buys Two Elevators 


SHELBY, MON’ The Newhouss 


nas ircnas 








N.Y. See 
VY “MEELUNIE” 


} \ 


Ltd 


gract 
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AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


1 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


" ’ negall Street, Be 








Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


OSLO, NORWAY 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


THE CORN ENCHANGE BUILDING 
M 


LONDON, E. C, 8. 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


OSLO, NORWAY 











SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD 
wk Lame LONDON. E.C.3 

‘ tAIN rer CORN A» 
EA " rs 


‘ 





CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


! 














H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


( JOS 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
H e. Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


years 








aa 


} 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


1889 


AMSTERDAM 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. \ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


V 

















LUNCHEON—A 
enter), executive 


RETIREMENT 
WomDacher  ( 


retirement 
advisor 
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luncheon honoring Lester A. 


and consultant for the Four-S 


Baking Co., was held recently at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles. He 
was presented with a Le Coultre “Atmos” clock. Shown with Mr. Wombacher 
at the luncheon are Joseph P. Menichetti (left), regional manager of the 
western division, and R. L. Nafziger, chairman of the board. Mr. Wombacher 
joined Interstate Bakeries Corp,, parent firm of Four-S Baking Co., in 1931 
to serve as sales manager, and later as plant manager for the Four-S plant. 
He remained in this capacity until May, 1958, when he was named executive 
advisor and consultant. Prior to joining Interstate, he served with another 


major baking company. 


baking business. 


Until his retirement, he devoted 37 years to the 





On Shipping Orders 
By Canadian Authority 


In instructions to the trade dated 
July 30, 1959, the Canadian Wheat 
Board announced that effective Aug 
i it would be operating under a new 


instruetion received from Hon. Gor- 
don Churchill, minister of trade and 
commerce, with respect to the allo- 
cation of Board shipping orders 
mong elevator companies. The fol- 
lowing procedures will be effective 
for the crop year 1959-69 
1. The Board will establish  pro- 
cedures whereby elevator agents may 
ipply to their railway agent for out- 
of-order cars when their elevator is 
congested and unable to receive grain 
of kinds or grades generally offered 
by producer Procedures and rules 
relatu to the relief of congested ele- 
itors are set forth in Instructions to 
the Trade No issued by the Board 
nd dated July 10, 1959 
’ ‘The Board will continue to issue 
ppit orders including shipping 
ritie which the Board may es- 
h trom time to time 
The Board will continue to allo- 
hipp orders to the head of- 
elevator companies for dis- 
to their elevator agents, it 
iew of the Board that the 
of each elevator com- 
he best position to assess 
] ‘ ents of each elevator for 
le 
| | | rd will commence the 
99-60 by dividing its ship- 
mong elevator com- 
! ‘ the basis of the percentage 
pany is recently an- 
tt! Board. Thereafter the 
perce each company will be 
re 1 e to time; each com- 
ny ! t pts of Wheat, oats 
( 1 ixseed from pro- 
aqaucel bseque t to July $1, 1959 
beir taker nt consideration 
» Whe ‘ supplied at a 
delivery point, the first cars will be 
dist ited to elevators named in spe 
ial application tiled with the railway 
went for out-ot-order cars: thereaft 
‘ ther available cars will be dis- 
ributed t elevators at the del very 
point in proportion to orders for cars 


New Instructions Issued 


filed with the railway agent. 

6. The railway company may defer 
supplying railway cars to any eleva- 
tor until the same can be unloaded 
at destination within a _ reasonable 
period. In such an event, cars shall 
be distributed to other elevators at 
the same delivery point in proportion 
to orders filed for box cars with the 
railway agent. 

7. In carrying out the new instruc 
tion and in the administration of de- 
livery quotas, the Board may require 
that a) elevator companies submit 
to the Board for approval their allo- 
cation of shipping orders to individu- 
al elevators, and (b) the distribution 
of shipping orders to individual ele 
vators be prohibited where current 
space is deemed to be adequate. 


8. The Board will, on request, ad- 
vise any individual elevator company 
of its current percentage allocation of 
Board shipping orders 

The instructions were approved for 
the Board by chief commissioner Mc- 
Namara 
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Colorado Lists Texas 


On Grain Quarantine 


DENVER, COLO The Colorado 
State Department of Agriculture has 
announced an immediate quarantine 
on grain shipments from Texas _ be- 
cause of the detection of the Khapra 
beetle in stored grains there 


The insect has been detected in 
several warehouses, particularly in 
the El Paso area, according to Herb 


Gates, chief of the division of plant 
industry 

“It is now necessary to include 
Texas in the quarantine the state has 
had against New Mexico, Arizona and 
California,” Mr. Gates said. He said 
infected warehouses and elevators 
will have to be fumigated, inspected 
and declared free of the beetles be- 
fore they can ship grain into Colo- 
rado. Other warehouses will be able 
to send grain to the state only with 
certificates showing them to be free 
of the insect 

“It's like putting the kids with the 


measles in an isolation ward until 
they get well,” Mr. Gates said “it's 
to protect the Colorado millers and 


elevator operators.” 


20,187,000 Cwt. 
Flour Produced 


During June 


WASHINGTON—U.S. wheat flour 
production in June was 20,187,000 
ewt.. averaging 928,209 cwt. a work- 
ing day, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. This compared with an aver- 
age output a working day of 965,000 
ewt. in May and 915,000 ewt. in June 
of 1958 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total of 20,187,000 cwt. is 
115° less than The Northwestern 
Miller estimate of 20 420,590 cwt. The 


daily cutput figure of 928,209 cwt. Is 
1.11 less than The Miller’s estimate 
(These estimates appeared July 21, 
page 3.) 


Wheat flour mills in June operated 
it 82.7% of capacity compared with 


87.4 for May and 82.7% for June 
of 1958 
Flour mills in June ground 46,056.,- 


000 bu. wheat compared with 45,953,- 
000 bu. in May. Wheat offal output 
was 376.000 tons 

Rye flour production in June was 
172,000 ewt. Rye grindings were 383,- 
000 bu. and 1,976 tons rye offal were 
produced 

As of June 30, flour mills had esti- 
mated stocks of 4,389,000 cwt. wheat 
flour and 66.000 ewt. rve flour 

These figures represent the produc- 


tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 


balance estimated. The estimated por- 
on a survey of the small- 
1950 


tion is based 
er mills in 


Chicago Bakers 
Finalize Plans 
For ‘Play Day’ 


CHICAGO-—Members of the 
ers Club of Chicago have been given 
a final reminder to make their ad- 
registrations immediately for 
annual club golf tourna- 
ment and “play day” to be held Aug 
20 at the Glendale Country Club, 
Bloomingdale, Il 

J. A. Revord 
Inc., chairman of 
committee 


Bak- 


Vance 


the second 


Sterwin Chemicals 
the entertainment 
has issued a few words of 
the mem- 
functioning of 


advice for convenience ol 
bers and the orderly 
the outing. He is urging golfers to 
start early tee-off time will begin 
it 7:30 a.m to avoid the crowd that 
will start between 10 and 11:30 a.m 
\lso, he is asking that members make 
reservations for caddies or golf carts 





through the club office 

The outing will include a_ full- 
course dinner, musical entertainment 
and more than 125 assorted prizes for 
golfers and non-golfers, refreshments 
nd a spacious area for those who de- 
Sire to relax instead of playing golf 

Guest of honor will be Louise K 
Buell, executive manager of the bak- 
ers’ club, now resigned, for whom 
the outi has been named “Louise 
kK. Buel Day 

-— 
Dividend Declared 

KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, a Delaware cor- 
porat has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 5¢ per share on Class “A 
ind Class “B" common stock of the 
cory tion payable Sept. 1, 1959, to 
Stor lers of record Aug. 14, 1959 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your — 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip t. No ti will sell 
or purchase, immediate personal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 





items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 
Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. JA 8-2132 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Spring Wheat Harvest 
Moving Toward Peak 
Over Broad Area 


MINNEAPOLIS Harvesting is 
proceeding the entire length 
and breadth of the spring wheat re- 
gion this week, although factors of 
potential yield, time of peak move- 
ment and quality appear to pose one 
of the most difficult situations of 
recent years 

Regarding eventual yield, prolonged 
drouth—pierced at points by 
periodic rains——has situa- 
tion in which probable fields of 25 to 
39 bu. to the being worked 
just a short distance from farms 
where wheat was plowed under or 
parched down to 3 or 4 bu. to the 


across 


some 
created a 


acre are 


acre 

Spotty progress of 
reached the point late last 
where wheat was 50% to 80‘ 
vested in the southern half of 


had 
week 
har- 
North 


harvesting 


Dakota but anywhere from 10% to 
60° harvested in the northern part 
of the state 

On quality, Line Elevator observers 
remark at the manner in which test 
weights have held up very well in 


spite of the damaging dry weather 
Protein content from 
high, apparently forced by the adverse 
weather conditions 

The weather over the spring 


region the past week started out 


some areas 1S 


wheat 


with temperatures in the 90's, fol- 
lowed late in the period by fairly 
good rains in some areas 

Last month was South Dakota's 
driest July in the past five years 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Weather Bureau. Only 
small areas were fortunate enough 
to receive heavy  thundershowers 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings vou 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Kach week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industrv—in the U.S... in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saving can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There 


research, new products and services, to mention but 


are articles about mill operations, 


a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news Is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Mille r has been distinguished for its program 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 





ler 


Branch Offices: New York, Ch 


services to advertisers. Developed and = main- 


tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 


eration of their businesses, this service program has 
heen improved to increase its value to advertisers 
to the associ- 


and industries with which thev are 


ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 


letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 


special services. 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 


T'o make sure 
fry news while it is still up-to the-minule. 
chy not order Thi 
Willer in case you are not already receii 

Thi N will he 


} ISSING one oft the »2 ide a packed ISSUCS 


you read the milling indus 


YOuUr OWN 


COPY of 


ing it? WOu certain of not 


during the year. Subs ription rates are 
si a year. The Miller is available to per 
SOUS m and Scr7 ing the milling and grain 


industri¢ S only. 
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3 
2501 Wayzata Bivd. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Kansas City 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


~~ Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 





\ ha B URRUS WII KS Incorporated 


_, KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








J. P. BURRUS, presioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN - FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k.c. MGR. 


E. M. SUMMERS 














, California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United Stotes 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 


DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 
it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ... fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour trea.mcnt to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 


flour Saevee. Me A bottery of W&T Novodel Feeders feeding Novo- 


delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES N PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Sweet Rolls from the bakery 


’ 


are still what makes it Sunday breakfast 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls on The baker’s part in the life of the community 
the plate, and the variety still comes from the has been an important one since bread began to 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in _ be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... you food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 


still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 























